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Personalia 


The ebbing Tory tide in England leaves Sir 
Conan Doyle, the novelist, stranded. 


Augustus St. Gaudens was elected a member 
of the Royal Academy, London, last week. 


Belva A. Lock wood argued a case before the 
Federal Supreme Court last week, the first 
woman so to do. 


Charities commends in highest terms the 
appointment of Robert W. Hebberd by Mayor 
McClellan to be head of New York’s depart- 
ment of public charities. 


Secretary of State Root has named as so- 
licitor of the State Department, Prof. J. B. 
Scott of Columbia University, professor of 
international law and a most competent ad- 
viser. 


Pres. Carroll D. Wright of Clark College, ex- 
United States Labor Commissioner, has re- 
ceived from the king of Italy the decoration of 
the Knight of the Order of Saints Maruizioe 
Lazzaro. 


John Alexander Dowie has been stripped of 
all financial power in connection with Zion 
City, his recent trip around the world having 
shown him to be wasteful of the Zionistic funds 
to an alarming degree. 


William Winter, the high-toned, veteran 
dramatic critic of the New York Tribune, com- 
mends Springfield’s mayor for suppressing 


Miss Olga Nethersole’s rendering of Sappho, 
and earnestly hopes that other cities will imi- 
tate its example. 


Theodore Tilton, who now resides in Paris 
and is still active in journalism, is said to have 
in the hands of a New York publishing house, 
to be brought out within thirty days after his 


death, a full statement of his side of the fa- 


mous controversy over Mr. Beecher. 


With the recent death of Dr. Richard Hodg- 
son the office of secretary of the American 
branch of the Society of Psychical Research 
became vacant. It has been offered to Prof. 
J. H. Hyslop, who has conditioned his ac. 
ceptance on the raising of funds with which 
to push investigation. 


Rev. W. R. Inge, D. D., incumbent at All 
Saints’ Church, Ennismore Gardens, London, 
is the pride of the Anglican Church now as 
a preacher, and to hear him Sunday after 
Sunday go clerics off duty and men of affairs. 
He is well known in this country to a select 
few for his works on mysticism and his con- 
tributions to the best of the English reviews. 


Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, who has just 
died in London, had a fine record as an ad- 
ministrator in the imperial civil service, but 
he will live longer as a nineteenth century 
annalist and diarist, chronicling the gossip 
of clubs, literary salons and parliamentary 
lobbies, and leaving us accurate reports of 
the conversations of men eminent in State, 
Church and the realm of letters. 
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MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 


Designs and estimates for windows, 
| tablets, monuments and all forms of 
| memorials will be submitted on request. 
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SONGS FOR 


LITTLE PEOPLE 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
and GRACE WILBUR CONANT. 


Price 60 Cents, Net 


Miss Lucy Wheelock, so well 
known as a leader in nope and 
kindergarten work, says of this 
new song book, “Tt shows a rare 
sympathy with the child life and 
has a fine musical quality.” 


Send for returnable copy to 


THE PILCRIM PRESS 


Boston Chicago 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Wissen’ as House, ston. 
; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
te Twen ing Agent. St.; in Chicago, 153 ‘La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd 7. New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations — Cy A 
tions and all correspondence relating to e and 
annuities should be addre: 7 B33 Josep! > e Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary ; Washi Ron Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding pm Rg Don 0.8 elton, Asso- 

ciate Secre retary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fou th Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House, Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W ubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New tg 


THE CONGREGATIONAL tne nae Borpive SOCIETY 
Aids in building churches _— es. Rev. Charles 


H. Richards, D. D., Secre H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secre Emeritus Charles rd it ., Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St. few w York, N. Y. W. Newell, 151 
getiouat “House shicago, Ii. ; Rev. Ga. Oe Hood, Congre- 

H. H.’ Wikoff, 

Pwo. A oun Boat San Francisco, Oal., Field Secre: 


taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 


Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Sec 
Treasurer. Offices, @128 613 Congre; 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 1 


THE Copanenateor Al SUNDar 8 SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING Sorry nal House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., BD. Presi en Pi K. Sanders, Pb D., Sec- 

retary; J. Me Tewksbury, Troasur 

tment sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson aes, libraries and other a 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitousl, 


department are am aay | by oy oe ropriations from the 
Business Departmen’ utions from churches, 
Sunday schools and Individuals go directly for mission- 


work. 
*Tne Business Depart pian te ene The Pil- 
grim Press, Molanes The regationahist and Christian 
World, the — series of Lesson Helps — —— 
school papers, ks for Sunday school and home - 
ing, Records and uisites for churches and Sunday 
and sells the books of all other publishers = 
well as its < own. Its treasury is entirely se te fro’ 
that of the Missionary De ment to whic however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books ks and 
eens for pe lodicals should be sent 
C. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all "cee 
east to 14 Beacon treet, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF voye, 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council o 
the Congregational Churches of the United Suntan.) 
Helps Dyes ae = ministers or their widows. 
Request it donati ome for Permanent Fund and current use, 

m individuals and by Ora ety President, 
° . Stimson, D. D.; Secre Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave. and 22nd St. ey ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersdela Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY, incorporated 
1828. President Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Se , Rev. 
> & Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, oston. 
tional society devoted to the material, social, 

moral an : Feligious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
——— y by the a of New England. 
i fae hPa FO ble to the Boston Sea- 
Friend Soc A Contributions from churches 

and individuals solicited. 














Massachusetts and Boston 
THE Lyre ene rag meroreny SOCIETY, 


No. 609 Co F. E Emrich, D. D. 
Sey, et detuen Gott Panmewre 


— opin otatrasee a9 BOARD OF "Pastors Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches de: pastors or 
(ge 6 supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

meee House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


paren OF ae AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
oo Pr ener beh vy Jy ane yc be i =; 
Treasurer ars Building. Apply for 
F. Eg. eo nmricn , 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL me ore UnNIon of Boston 
° object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Hrangeltcal Co gational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its abate 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; U. E. Kelse’ yeeune§ Gee rge H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bos 





Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, pom 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secre' four: 


WoMAN’s coum MISSIONARY AMO ATION, Room 
607 Congrogatio nal House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; ary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 18 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


166 Pith Ave. New York 
The Pilgrim Pr Wi Wabesh Wabash Ave 2 
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PERFECTLY HEALTHY people have pure, rich, 
warm, nourishing biood, good appetite and good 
digestion. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives these, and 
thus it makes people healthy and keeps them so. 
Get only Hood’s. 


Sick headache is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25 cents. 

NICKEL PLATE KOAD AGAIN SELLING COL- 
ONIST TICKETS TO THE PAcIFIC CoAsT.—Ex- 
tremely low-rate tickets on sale daily, Feb. 15 to 
April 7, to Pacific coast and other points in the 
far West. Tour’st sleepers through from New 
England. For full information write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Low ROUND-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.-—From Buffalo to the 
West and Southwest. First and third Tuesday of 
each month until April 17. For full particulars 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 





HERETOFORE, the word “diet” has carried with 
t the idea of abstaining from foods and delicacies 
most enjoyed, but since the introduction of the 
Criss-Cross Cereals people have come to understand 
that they can diet and at the same time eat food 
that is not only a builder of bone and sinew, but a 
palatable and delicious food as well. The cereal 
products of Farwell & Rhines of Watertown, N. Y., 
Gluten Flour for Dyspeptics, Special Diabetic 
Flour for Diabetics, and K. C. Whole Wheat Flour 
for those suffering from constipation, are highly 
esteemed and indorsed by those who have benefited 
from their use. They also manufacture two famous 
breakfast cereals—Gluten Grits and Barley Crys- 
tals—both of which are especially adapted to those 
persons with whom ordinary cereals disagree. The 
name Criss-Cross was given because of the distin- 
guishing double criss-cross marks on every label. 
A booklet, together with samples, will be sent free 
to any one on request by simply addressing Far- 
well & Rhines, Watertown, N. Y. 


The 


Congregationalist 


Handbook for 1906 


Not Ready 








IT . CONTAINS 
Church Prayer Meeting Topics 
Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics 
Week of Prayer Topics 

Sunday School Lesson Subjects and Texts 

Daily Bible Readings—Creed of 1883 
Statistical and other information about de- 

nominational institutions and work 


PRICE, 100 COPIES, $1.25 


Single copies, 4 cts. 
25 copies, 50 cts. 
50 copies, 75 cts. 
75 copies, $1.00 


Free to subscribers of The Congregationalist 
on application 


The Pilgrim Press 


Chicago BOSTON New York 


DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your church or 
Sunday School until you have seen 
DEVOTIONAL SONCS 


By three famous composers, DOANE, KIRKPATRICK 
and MAIN. 


256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable wblis for examination will be mailed upon 
request, Pub) ee rhe 5 ee ef the famous 

ymns. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. &tPub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
8ST CCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday a at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIETS for subscriptions are Indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial oe is 
wanted astamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.— Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new acdress. 

DISCONTINUANCKS.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, sapere are continued 
until there isa specific order to st op. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
tertion, 14 Jines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts ac cording to ame unt of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congrepumonanes does not seewteety admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kiod which many os papers are quite 
willing to accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 
gate the truth of al statements made in its advertising 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad 
ba ge in The Congregationalist is not an indorse- 
ment The Corgregationaist. It is good Congrega- 
tional octrine that any dcclaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
1F PAYMENT 1S DELAYED, $3.50 PER 1 EAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational S. 8. and Publishing Society 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Religious Notices 





Praga 2 and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMBRICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 

leading weapo temperance homes and boarding houses 
int leading seaports at home and abroad ; provides libra- 
ries for a 
zin ey 

Contributions to end sod ite work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., Prestdent. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
v. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
"CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Lore Aa the Satlor’s Maga- 














Wanted, competent Protestant woman for general 
housework in a family of two, twenty-one miles from 
Boston. Address Box 5088, Boston. 


Chandelier. Wanted,a large second-hand chande- 
lier in good ates Write D. A. Thompson, 13 N. Pearl 
Street, Albany, N HN. ¥. 


Trast Company desires gocsoteey credit man and 
executive. Excellent opening. te for list and plan 
of other positions. Business epaaie Co, 1 Union 
Square, New York. 


We are Brain Brokers. We have hundreds of posi- 
tions paying #1,000-85,000 now open for competent 
men; write for booklet. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


Young Lady would like to act as traveling com- 
panion to a lady going to Europe. Would go to C. E. 
Convention in Geneva in Ju'y. Address J, 4, care The 
Congr+gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Organist and Director desires reappointment 
April 1. Fifteen years’ experience largest church 
organs and best choirs. Address Christian Organist, 3, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


anted, a neat, active young woman, capable and 
obliging, for general housework in a family of four. 
Good Ohristian home. Wages $16. Reference desired. 
Address H., 41 Knight Street, Norwalk, Ct. 


regationalists or other Christian reople de- 
one fite n a milder climate, where cost of living is at 
@ minimum consistent with a refined civilization, and 
desire to do and get good, should write M. F. Coburn 
(See’y), Interlachen, Fla. : 


Board and care in a physician’s family for invalids 
and semi-invalids. Steam-heated house, hair mat- 
tresses. good, wholesome food; diet regulated by the 
physician, according to needs of patient. No cortagious 
or mental diseases admitted. For particulars address 
X, 4, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Six Appeals for help from Christian schools in the 
South for “almost everything that can be used in a 
home or schooJroom.” Books, clothing, furniture and 
meney 2 3 freight will be gra ratefully received by 

Henry E arren, pastor’s assistant, Shawmut Church, 
Tremont and Brookline Streets, Boston. Particulars 
op application. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works PASTINGS, MASS. | 


Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Should be used in every church. 
Our “ Self-Collecting” Tray saves 
ONE-FOURTH the cost of other 
systems. Send for our free cata- 
logue and list of 2,500 churches 
using our outfits. A complete outfit will be sent any 
church for trial before purchasing, upon request. 
Address Thomas Communion , aaa Co., 
Bex 332, L' ma, Oh 


‘MEHEELYECO, BELLS 


© Oldest Best Ea 4 Belt Fount in Amsonten, 
val Finest. Most Equipped Bell oned Belle 


COMMUNION SERVICES 


With Individual Cups 


We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical styles, both in aluminum and silver 
plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


























Chicago 





eed all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter where pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston er Chicago. 
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AMERICAN BOARD 


Million Dollar Campaign 
For the Haystack Centennial 


THE WORK OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, BOSTON 


Organized in 1868 for work among women and children in foreign lands. 


ORGANIZATION 


108 

FIELD 
Africa, Turkey, India, Ceylon, China, Japan, 
Micronesia, Spain, Mexico, Austria. 

WORKERS 
133 Missionaries and Assistant Missionaries, 
10 of whom are engaged in Medical Work. 
225 or more Bible-women, and a large force 
of Native Teachers. 

WORK 


AIM. 


1 College, 33 Boarding Schools. 
Village and Day Schools. 

3 Training Schools for Bible-women. 
3 Hospitals, 3 Dispensaries. 
Kindergarten and Evangelistic Work. 


Nearly 300 


A grand year for accomplishing the 20 per cent. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions has 24 
Branches, composed of 1,137 Senior Auxilia- 
ries and 669 Junior Auxiliaries and Mission 
Circles, about 241 Cradle Rolls, and a large 
number of other Contributing Societies. 


PUBLICATIONS 


increase in our twenty-four Branches. 


Life and Light (published monthly). 

Mission Dayspring (monthly). 

Lesson Leaflets (monthly). Supplementary 
to Lessons in Life and Light. 

Topic Cards. 

Leaflets. 

Prayer Calendar (published yearly). 


While the men 


of the churches are rallying to the war cry of the American Board, ‘“‘A Million Dollars for Missions,’ let the Congrega- 
tional women rally to the familiar war cry of the Woman’s Board, 
Woman’s Work on the Field.” 


SARAH LOUISE Day, Treasurer, ’ 
E. HARRIET STANWOOD, Home Secretary, § 


‘One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Dollars for 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


of Woman’s Board. 


CoRNELIvs H. Patton, 
Home Secretary of American Board. 














| Yolod 4 
RIDGE 
Ao} (ele) B 


Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy's life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word aud picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natura! beauty and 
historic interest of the school's surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 


_BEELS. | 





Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 
Gatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hi Pn He 





“J call it the 
Cream Jug” 


The new hymn-book, giving just the hymns 
and tunes you need and really use. Just 
right in size, contents, price. It is called 


Hymns ot Worship and Service 
An instantaneous success. Five editions 
already sold in first nine months. 60 cts. in 
cloth; 75cts.inig4mo. Send for sample 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK | 














ie FISK TEACHERS’ LORE CEM, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Av i 

Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis ; San Fosaniace; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families, 
Advises parents about schools, 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 9th year opens Sept. 28, 1905. te! Catalogue, 
etc., apply to President DAVID N. BEACH. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
on buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 





A NEW HYMNAL 


Ready in February 


Church Hymns ai Tunes 


Edited by Rev. HERBERT B. TURNER, D. D., 
and WILLIAM F. BIDDLE. 


The book contains: 

First.—A moderate number of hymns care- 
fully selected for their worth, beauty and 
lyric quality. 

Second.—A wide variety and choice of tunes 
that have dignity, worth and appropriateness 
as music, 

Third.—The best of the old and well known 
hymns and tunes. 

Fourth.—Many new tunes, mainly from the 
latest and best work of leaders in English 
ecclesiastical music. 

If your church is considering a change in 
hymnals, send us your name and address 
with name of the church and we will for- 
ward immediately on publication a copy 
of CHURCH HYMNS AND TUNES 
for examination. State if edition with Re- 
sponsive Readings is desired. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., New York 
HIGHLAND HALL 


A homelike sanatorium 
for alimited number of 

tients, located in a 

ealthful and attract- 
ive suburb of Boston. 
Experienced nurses 
and — pared 
in charge. cellent 
cuisine. House situ- 


~ and equipped with al 

modern improvements conducive to the recovery of 
— Addre: 

L. BATON, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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ARPETS races. 


ATMANU- JOHN FH. 
FACTURERS ray) 


658 cers 

















PRAY & Sons Co., 
PETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


NCTOK ST., 
GCYLSTON ST. 
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and Christian World 


Volume XCI 
Number 4 


Event and Comment 


February First-of-the-Month Number 
(Next Week) 


The Romance of Christian Endeavor, by 
Amos R. Wells, with cover portrait of Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, D. D. 

Present Conditions in the Chinese Empire, 
by Rev. Arthur H. Smith, D. D. 

The Influence of the Question, What Would 
Jesus Do? by Rev. Charles M. Sheldon. 

Happenings in Washington, by Lillian Camp 
Whittlesey. 

The Professor’s Chair. Henry Churchill 
King, D. D. 

The Story of Mary Mecome. The first chap- 
ter of a short serial by Zephine Humphrey. 





HE PICTURE on our cover represents 
an achievement which deserves the 
approving attention of all American Con- 
gregationalists. Any 
Congregationalism in one who has seen the 
Western Pennsylvania old First Church 
building at Pittsburg will need only to 
place it in imagination beside this repro- 
duction of the stately structure recently 
dedicated in a conspicuous location in 
the best part of the city to realize how 
great an advance has been made in our 
denominational life in that section during 
the last few years. Thecongregation that 
rejoices in this new and noble house of 
worship represents the elements of charac- 
ter which have made New England his- 
tory honorable in the nation, mingled 
with the Welsh fervor and steadfastness 
which have added a valued quality to our 
Congregationalism. The pastor, Rev. 
B. Gwernydd Newton, is an able and elo- 
quent Welsh-American preacher, whose 
wise and persevering labors during the 
last seven years are attested by results of 
which this building is one, made possible 
by loyal men and women whom he has 
gathered about him and inspired to erect 
the finest Congregational church edifice 
in the state. It makes a new center for 
Congregationalism in a region where it 
can do valuable service. 


HINA’S COMMISSIONERS visited 

and inspected several of the Western 
State Universities last week; Feb. 2 they 
arrive in New York City, 
where, among other feasts 
in their honor and oppor- 
tunities to give them intercourse with 
representative Americans, will be a ban- 
quet under the auspices of the Christian 
Foreign Missionary Boards which have 
their headquarters in that city. In due 
time they will come to Boston, renowned 
as an educational center and a focal point 
for missionary enterprise. Between the 
Baptist Missionary Union and the Ameri- 
can Board it ought to be possible to 
arrange something in this city which, if 
not as gorgeous and elaborate as New 





How Shall We 
Welcome Them 


York’s wonted manner even in ecclesias- 
tical functions, nevertheless would be 
satisfactory to guests and hosts. 


ECRETARY ROOT, who when over- 
turning and reforming the War De- 
partment got into the admirable habit of 
pe mee going before our national 
Galina dieies. legislators and telling them 
why he was doing as he was 
and why certain new legislation was 
needed, is doing likewise now that he is 
Secretary of State. Last week, in arguing 
for the bill reforming the consular and 
diplomatic service before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, he said some 
pertinent words to legislators as to the 
way in which our foreign service has been 
used by them and by politicians in gen- 
eral in finding ‘‘soft snaps” for ‘‘estima- 
ble and elderly gentlemen whose friends 
find it necessary to take care of them in 
some way.”’ Incidentally he discussed 
our present strained relations with China; 
he frankly admitted that our Govern- 
ment knows from thoroughly competent 
observers in China just what the matter 
is; pointed out how far the President had 
gone to remedy the situation; and then 
he said to the leaders of the House: 
The thing to be done now is for you to 
change the law in some respects, not £0 as to 
permit the Chinese laborer to come in, but 
so that the Chinese laborer can be kept out 
without insult and indignity and hardship to 
the Chinese merchants and scholars and the 
men who occupy the same position in the 
Chinese community as the people in this room 
occupy in ours. They have been subjected to 
gross indignity and gross hardships in many 
cases, and I do not wonder that they are in- 
dignant at it. 
Thus speaks our Secretary of State, with 
a candor that is refreshing. 


FTER DEBATE in the House last 

week which recalled its best days of 
deliberative action on national problems, 
we were put in a more 
creditable position 
toward the Filipinos, 
the House deciding by a vote of 258 to 71 
to admit to this country products of the 


Philippine Tariff, 
and administration 


islands on terms more favorable to Fil-° 


ipino interests, though hostile to some 
degree to the tobacco and sugar interests 
of this country, who fought stoutly for 
continued protection, even at the expense 
of national honor. Study of Philippine 
conditions this summer by legislators, 
Mr. Taft’s strong arguments and the Ad- 
ministration’s entire hearty support to- 
gether defeated the insurgent Republic- 
ans and their Democratic allies. If this 
victory in the House can be duplicated in 
the Senate, a brighter day has dawned for 
Filipino economic conditions, and our 
national escutcheon will have one less 


blot. ——With Mr. Wright’s promotion to 
the post of ambassador to Japan, the re- 
sponsible duty and honor of being govern- 
or-general will devolve on Commissioner 
H. C. Ide, with the understanding that in 
a@ relatively short time it is to pass to 
Commissioner Smith, a Roman Catholic, 
now head of the Department of Education. 
Mr. Ide’s service in establishing the finan- 
cial system of the dependency has been 
greater than any other man’s, and were 
his health adequate for the strain he 
doubtless would be retained in office as 
governor.general for a longer time than 
now seems likely. The edvent of Mr. 
Smith will not be hailed with enthusiasm, 
even by some Roman Catholics. 


ITH THE NOMINATION of Luke 
E. Wright, now governor-general of 
the Philippines, to be our first ambas- 
sador to Japan, and with 
patter the recently announced se- 
lection of Viscount Aoki as 
Japan’s first ambassador to us, one can 
now pass from the realm of conjecture to 
that of some certainty as to the course of 
diplomatic relations between the coun- 
tries so far as they depend on agents em- 
ployed. Our retiring Minister to Japan, 
Mr. Lloyd Griscom, has been a brilliant 
success, and as conspicuously so as any 
of the group of young men of culture and 
means who have entered our diplomatic 
service of late years. Through a critical 
period of Japan’s history and our rela- 
tions with her he displayed wisdom, tact 
and friendliness, which have made him 
much respected in Japan. Mr. Wright, 
as we said a few weeks ago, has not been 
@ success as governor.general in the Phil- 
ippines. He is a white man who regards 
as inferiors men with black skins in the 
South, and has not been above looking 
with some contempt on the Filipinos. 
He now goes as our representative to the 
proudest, the most intellectual and most 
accomplished of Asiatic peoples, and we 
shall await with curiosity and some trep- 
idation adjustment of his Anglo-Saxon 
racial egotism to the demands of wisdom 
and courtesy which due recognition of 
Japan’s present status would seem to 
make imperative on any American repre- 
sentative. The personality of our diplo- 
matic representative in Japan is a matter 
of considerable importance to our mis- 
sionary interests in Japan. Mr. Wright’s 
wife is a Roman Catholic. 


ENATOR TILLMAN of South Caro- 
lina reverted last week to his earlier 
manner and tone in the Senate, and as- 
Sih tutes sailed the President with 
Witness Rebuked a virulency and coarse- 
ness unprecedented in its 

history, clamoring for investigation of the 
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recent expulsion from the White House 
of Mrs. Morris. Senator Daniel of Vir- 
ginia, reflecting the better mind of the 
South, endeavored to dissuade Mr. Till- 
man from his course but unsuccessfully, 
and when the vote came on the resolu- 
tion calling for investigation, Mr. Tillman 
had but seven senators with him. His 
is a case of heredity and early habits tri- 
umphing over a more recent environ- 
ment. He was born and trained a boor 
and a demagogue, and no veneer put on 
by life in the Senate with men of a differ- 
ent kind alters the grain beneath.——Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow will not be imprisoned 
for contempt of the Senate, as at one 
time last week seemed likely; but his 
already damaged reputation has not been 
enhanced by his tactics before the Senate 
investigating committee, ordered to pro- 
cure from him evidence substantiating 
his charges against officials building the 
¢eanal. 


EPRESENTATIVES of the leading 
European Powers and our Minister 
to Italy, Mr. White, acting for us in this 
matter, met last week in the 
pier Spanish city of Algeciras to 
settle the status of Morocco, 
with especial reference to France, and 
aware of Germany’s latter-day intrusion 
and claims, which cenflict with those of 
France. Up to date, discussion of minor 
matters has gone on without friction, 
and perchance the whole affair may be 
similarly dealt with. For it is scarcely 
conceivable that Germany will care to 
stand alone against France and the Powers 
which have informally if not formally let 
it be known that her position in the main 
has their approval. Our delegates’ status 
there, as explained by Mr. Root, Secre- 
tary of State, ina statement to the House 
Committee on Appropriations, is beyond 
question, in view of our participation in 
former conferences of the kind. Weare 
establishing no precedent by being there 
and by guarding our commercial interests. 
The aspect of the matter which is more 
serious, and which has induced debate in 
Congress, is this: Are our delegates in- 
structed to use their influence in any way 
on matters involving the political future 
of the country? To this Secretary Root 
replies that they are there solely to act 
on issues which are commercial. As a 
matter of fact, however, most political 
issues between nations today arise out of 
commercial and trading rights. 


LASHES INVOLVING use of force 

between the police and the Social 
Democrats in German cities last week, 
arising out of their protest 
against restrictions on the 
franchise which the gov- 
ernment is trying to enact, are ominous 
of a struggle which, if we are not mistaken, 
will take on larger and graver aspects ere 
1906 ends. Herr Bebel’s speech at the 
last Congress of the Socialist party served 
notice on the Emperor and the Ministry 
that if there was any attempt to curb 
franchise rights or to-prevent the exten- 
sion of the suffrage, the call would go 
forth for use of the strike as a political 
weapon on a scale which might astound 
the authorities. Since then the same 
elements of the population in Russia 
have shown the authorities there what 
this strike weapon may do.for political 





Germany’s Com- 
ing Struggle 


ends. Germany’s proletariat is vastly 
better organized and more resourceful 
than the Russian. Emperor William will 
do well to consider carefully these con- 
ditions before he challenges a test of 
power, or starts using force against the 
upward strivings of Germany’s democ- 
racy. Neither Russia’s history during 
the past twelvemonth, nor the handwrit- 
ing on the wall for England’s privileged 
classes just written in the outcome of the 
Parliamentary elections, are calculated to 
give him courage for any conflict he may 
be courting. 

HE GRANDSON of a blacksmith and 

the son of a magistrate’s clerk, M. 
Clement Armand Fallitres, at the time 
president of the Senate 
of France, was elected 
president of the Republic last week by 
the senators and deputies, and, God will- 
ing, for the next seven years will guide 


President Fallieres 





the destinies of the nation in the con- 
servatively progressive paths which the 
retiring president, M. Loubet, has marked 
out for it. A Roman Catholic, he is not 
a Clerical, and has. stood stanchly by the 
program for ending the Concordat and de- 
limitating the respective powers of Church 
and State. Simple in his tastes and habits, 
experienced in statecraft, pacific in his 
policy toward other peoples, he will suit- 
ably incarnate the modern French ideals 
of war rather than peace, of social bet- 
terment, of socialization of industry and 
democracy. A Republican, he neverthe- 
less realizes the signs of the times, and 
will have as his supporters in the national 
legislature men like Jaures and the lead- 
ers of the factions of the Left, as well as 
the great Republican host. Thirty years 
of parliamentary experience will give him 
the same wisdom in dealing with the na- 
tional legislature which our McKinley had, 
which Cleveland lacked and Roosevelt 
lacks. 


N THE LIGHT of latest statistics re- 
specting the American Bible Society 

it is apparent that days of trial and re- 
construction lie ahead there 

ro onal as with some other venera- 
ble, honored and formerly 

vigorous but now somewhat forgotten 
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Christian agencies. During the past four 
years the society has drawn on an average 
$30,000 a year from its surplus. Now this 
is exhausted, the society is in debt, and 
the income for the eight months of the 
carrent year has been $11,000 less than 
last year. The relations between this 
society and the foreign missionaries’ 
supply of literature in the past have 
been such as to make it a serious matter 
for foreign missionary propaganda should 
this society not be saved from its present 
peril and put on a sound basis of income 
and outgo. Have its directors considered 
just how far its decline of income is due 
to causes that may be overcome, and to 
those which are beyond rectification? Are 
there too many secretaries, and are re- 
lations with auxiliaries as they should 
be? 


RECORD YEAR was the last one 
for the Congregational Church Buiid- 
ing Society, whose receipts, $275,374, 
were $58,000 in excess of the 
A Prosperous previous year. The increase 
Benevolence : 
was in all departments—con- 
tributions, legacies, special gifts, repaid 
installments of loans and interest, thus 
witnessing to constant diligent and wise 
administration of its business. Of course 
appeals for aid were largely beyond avail- 
able funds to satisfy them. That, also, 
is evidence of efficient cultivation of 
the society’s field. In thirty-five states 
and territories aid was given or loaned 
toward building 102 church edifices and 
thirty-seven parsonages, and the total 
amount paid to them was $225,111. Since 
its beginning this society has helped 
3,704 churches and 985 homes for pastors. 
The Middle West and the Pacific coast 
have been the largest beneficiaries. There 
are still 500 unhoused churches. Thedeath 
of Field Secretary Taintor was a severe 
loss to the society, but Mrs. Taintor con- 
tinues to carry on her share of her hus- 
band’s work, and Rev. W. W. Newell, 
formerly of St. Louis, is already settled 
as field secretary in Chicago helping Sec- 
retary Richards to carry forward the im- 
portant service in which he is so emi- 
nently successful. 





HREE YEARS hence Park Street 

Church will have completed a cen- 
tury of life. Only one Congregational 
Churcb, the Old South, 
antedates it in what 
was then the town of 
Boston. Its history is a distinct and im- 
portant contribution to the history of our 
denomination and to the city. Its pros- 
perity is of interest to all lovers of Boston, 
not only of its architecture but of its in- 
tellectual and religious life. Its decline 
in influence in recent years and the public 
discussion of the movement to sell its 
edifice and site have brought a feeling 
of depression to Congregationalists and 
to many others. Therefore the installa- 
tion of Dr. Conrad as its pastor last week 
to carry forward the work which Dr. 
Withrow has found too heavy a burden 
to bear alone, is an event to be welcomed 
by our denomination and by the com- 
munity. The installation took place un- 
der the most favorable auspices. All the 
Congregational churches of Greater Bos- 
ton were summoned. in council and re- 
sponded with entire harmony. The new 
pastor showed that hé placed a high value 


A New Era for 
Park Street Church 
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on the fellowship of the churches and 
that Park Street under his leadership 
will be among the foremost to promote 
it. He brought to the council a positive, 
constructive, confident avowal of Chris- 
tian faith which awakened no voice of 
dissent. Presented with the force and 
eloquence which he possesses it will bring 
hearers and doers to the Old Corner, we 
are confident, in large numbers. All our 
churches will rejoice to see Park Street 
resume its old position among their lead- 
ers. We hope to see them all assembled 
there in united conference next autumn, 
with a hearty willingness to do all in 
their power to aid this mother of churches 
to take on more than its ancient strength. 


T THE INSTALLATION of Dr. Con- 
rad as pastor of Park Street Church 
last week the question was debated as to 
whether the council 
What is a Congre- misht add to its roll of 
gational Council 
members delegates from 
a church not named in the letter missive. 
The discussion revealed a surprising lack 
of knowledge on the part of some at 
least in a selected company of Congrega- 
tionalists assembled in council to transact 
the business of the churches they repre- 
sented. The question does not admit of 
debate. Nothing in Congregational usage 
is more completely settled than that a 
council is composed only of delegates 
from churches named in the letter mis- 
sive and of individuals so named. This 
usage is stated by Dr. A. H. Quint in 
Dunning’s Congregationalists in Amer- 
ica, as it has continued from the earliest 
times. He says: 

The call, known as “‘letter missive,’ gives 
to each church and person invited a list of all 
churches and persons summoned, which list 
cannot be increased by any act of the council, 
either in conferring actual or honorary mem- 
bership; nor can the couneil admit any church 
or person invited by the church, but omitted 
from its list in the call. ... The courts in 
Massachusetts, and also in some other states, 
have recogaized the existence of councils as a 
part of our polity, and have declared that 
when a council is impartially selected, and pro- 
ceeds according to the ordinary principles of 
fairness, either party accepting the result 
of such council will be sustained by law in 
cases within the cognizance of the law. 


HE INFLUENCE of mind on mind 

in a public assembly has perhaps 
never been measured at its full value. 
It is often said of a speech 

bg through or sermon that it does not 

ie Telephone é 

make the impression 

when read that it made when it was heard, 
and the missing element is ascribed to the 
personality of the speaker. But the ele- 
ment of power contributed by the hearers 
must be taken into the account. During 
the political campaign just ending in Lon- 
don Mr. Balfour addressed a great meet- 
ing of enthusiastic supporters in the 
Queen’s Hall, and a little company in a 
room in another part of the city listened 
by telephone, with a receiver at each ear. 
Every word of the speaker was distinctly 
heard but the speech sounded flat and 
stale to the distant hearers. It seemed 
to them to abound in ‘platitudes and 
rococo phrases which frequently ended in 
the tamest of anti-climaxes.” The at- 
mosphere was missing. The “‘fizz’’ was 
lost. The listener who describes his ex- 
perience in the London Christian World 
concludes that the electrophone gave him 


the opportunity for getting the true per- 
spective and notwithstanding the thun- 
derous outbreaks of applause which he 
heard from time to time, he concluded 
that the speech was a melancholy failure. 
It may be that ministers are counting 
overmuch on telephones installed in their 
pulpits, and that worshipers blessed with 
powers of hearing and locomotion who 
think they can stay at home and get the 
whole of the service may find that they 
have lost interest in it without knowing 
what they have missed. When the nov- 
elty of the invention has worn off, per- 
haps another discovery will be made— 
that there is a subtle and mighty influ- 
ence by men over one another in assem- 
bling themselves together which cannot 
be produced by any mechanism yet found. 


HE STUDENTS and faculty of the 

Protestant Episcopal Seminary near 
Alexandria, Va., where Phillips Brooks 
prepared for the minis- 
try, visited President 
Roosevelt last week, and to them he made 
this speech : 


Itis avery great pleasure to meet this body 
today, I have to work ina great many differ- 
ent parts of our country and under a great 
many different conditions, and in each com- 
munity | find usually that normally it is the 
really hard working clergyman who has a spir- 
itual side and yet is not a prig. It is the spirit- 
ually-minded clergyman who is not a prig who 
counts for most as a focus in the higher life, 
which, if it is not represented in the several 
communities, will not be represented in the 
nation. I feel that each man here should leave 
this seminary feeling that it behooves him to 
try te be such a focus, such a center, of the 
right kind of spiritual and social life, and he 
should do all that in him lies with fervor, and 
also with sanity—I need not say to any older 
man here that the more fervor you have, if 
you have no sanity, the worse it is for you— 
to try to make things a little better in this 
great country of ours. 


The President’s aversion for prigs is typ- 
ical of the feeling of the laity whom he 
represents. 


Fervor and Sanity 


USTRALIA, as a commonwealth, has 
rallied to support of the several 
states within it, and prohibited the im- 
ie portation, sale or growth 
prs aie 2 ae of opium. Thus Great Brit 
ain’s great colony in the 

South Pacific joins hands with Great 
Britain’s ally in the North Pacific—Japan 
—to fight an evil which Great Britain per- 
sists in hanging around the neck of China. 
When China has risen a few stages higher 
in her present renaissance of self-respect 
and self-assertion, she may say to Great 
Britain, ‘‘Quit!’’ ‘We hope she will, and 
under the present Liberal Ministry, with 
men like Morley, Bryce, Birrell, Burns 
and Lloyd George in the Cabinet repre- 
senting a policy of ethical reform, it 
would not be surprising if the stain were 
blotted out from the British escutcheon. 


ONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
in Great Britain and Ireland, ac- 
cording to statistics for 1905, number 
4905, including branches 

British Congre- ond mission stations. They 
ee have a membership of 479,- 
112, and in their Sunday schools are 
728,014 scholars with 68216 teachers. 
Their working forces included 3 130 min- 
isters, 268 evangelists and lay pastors, and 
5,067 lay preachers. These last named 
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form an order lacking in American Con- 
gregational churches. There are 12 insti- 
tutions for ministerial training, with 69 
professors and lecturers and 423 students. 
Of new ministers settled last year over 
parishes, 59 came from these institutions, 
three from other colleges and 11 are 
labeled, ‘‘training unknown.’ Twenty 
new churches have been formed during 
the year, and the net gain in members is 
16,434, 


British Liberalism Reborn 


Following the hoped-for but not sure 
overwhelming victory for the Liberal 
party in Great Britain will come a test 
of sagacity and vision such as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his brilliant 
and substantial Ministry might not have 
had to endure had the victory only been 
a moderate one. The outlook for the 
makeup of the House of Commons is 
something like this, as we go to press: 





Ma oe) eile Pa oie ee 
RI ss ote sa ee ee 
ea a a ean «ek ee es ee ee 
Nationalists-Irish. ....... 8& 


When analyzed the returns show that 
urban, surburban and rural constituencies 
have contributed to the overturning; that 
Tory and Protestant Ulster and Noncon- 
formist Lancashire and secular London 
have all shown like reaction against things 
as they were. Mr. Balfour’s failure to 
gain his seat and Mr. Chamberlain’s suc- 
cess in retaining his, cannot but hasten 
the domination of the party of Opposition 
by the man who has won, and the retire- 
ment to a life of philosophical contem- 
plation, to which he is better suited, of 
the man who has led his party to such 
a crushing defeat. 

A moderate victory might have been in- 
terpreted as a victory for free trade as 
over against protection. This issue did 
enter in; there can be no doubt of that, 
especially with theoretical students of 
economy, with manufacturers who wish 
free raw materials, and with statesmen 
like the Duke of Devonshire. But some- 
thing deeper than revolt against the 
thought of change of fiscal policy caused 
this tidal wave. 

Undoubtedly the campaign organized by 
the Free Church Council which brought 
into action. the leading Nonconformist 
platform speakers—men like John Clif- 
ford, F. B. Meyer and Silvester Horne, 
which pledged all candidates on issues 
vital to Free Churchmen, and which mar- 
shaled the Nonconformist forces of the 
country almost solidly against retention 
in power of men responsible for putting 
revenue derived from rates at the disposal 
of Roman Catholic and Anglican priests, 
had much to do with the result; and there 
will be quite a number of seriously in- 
convenienced Nonconformist professional 
men and men of letters who stood for 
principle’s sake as Liberal candidates 
without the remotest thought of election, 
but who now will have to abide in Lon- 
don and make laws for the realm, so com- 
plete has been the victory. 

In addition to the rejection by some 
voters of Mr. Chamberlain’s plan for 
modifying the free trade policy, and re- 
volt against the Education Act by others, 
and disgust at the general inefficiency of 
the domestic administration under Mr. 
Balfour, and indignation over the scan- 
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dals of the Boer War, and contempt-for 
the wobbling, evasive policy of the former 
Prime Minister in his dealings with Mr. 
Chamberlain and in his definition of his 
own views with respect to outstanding 
public issues, there has been a ground- 
swell of democratic wrath, which Eu- 
rope felt long since, which we are feeling 
the more acutely, against the privileged 
classes of the kingdom. These are they 
whose monopoly of land unutilized drives 
dwellers to the towns and cities, whose 
control of freeholds in the towns and 
cities fosters herding of the masses and 
exaction of rent which the people cannot 
pay, and whose inefficiency in legislation 
and lack of touch with the problems of 
life have caused Parliament to fail visibly 
in intellectual power and moral grip dur- 
ing the past decade as never before. 

This revolt has swept the more con- 
servative of the new kind of democrats 
into the House of Commons labeled as 
Liberals, who will strengthen the Prime 
Minister’s hands as he shakes off the in- 
cubus of the old Whig ideals and grapples 
with problems of reform in land tenure, 
relief of unemployed, extension of author- 
ity of the State over both Church and 
parents in elementary education. The 
more radical of these newer democrats 
will sit in Parliament as Labor members, 
now consorting with the Liberals, now 
perchance with the Nationalists, and 
occasionally quite probably with the 
Tories, all the time having in mind class 
interests. 

The new Liberalism must deal with 
fresh problems not with outworn ones 
if it is to retain its place for any time. 
The task of leadership is not going to be 
easy, for many factions must be recon- 
ciled. Both Liberals and Tories however 
know now of the coming into activity 
and power of a political force that must 
be reckoned with, that is well organized, 
and that has very definite ends to gain. 

It is plain that there will come demands 
from the people in the way of radical 
action which will serve to reveal the 
marked differences of opinion that really 
exist within the ranks of the victorious, 
as well as of the defeated party. 

A Ministry as representative of the 
shadings of belief within the party as 
that which has been brought together 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, has 
only to hold itself together to hold in 
line the factions within the party; and if 
this can be done for the lifetime of a Par- 
liament, the England of tomorrow will be 
a much more democratic, modernly-gov- 
erned and wholesome place for plain peo- 
ple. Privileged monopolists of land will 
be forced to divide. Privileged ecclesi- 
astics will be reduced in pride and status. 
Sectarian tests for teachers will be abol- 
ished, and national education in England 
brought nearer German and American 
ideals and methods. Parliament will de- 
volve much of its present legislation on 
lesser national or municipal legislatures, 
and be freer to deal adequately with im- 
perial problems, and the House of Lords 


will be reconstructed if not abolished. 
4 





Prof. Graham Taylor’s comment on the 
union effected in Russia between the proleta- 
riat and the “‘intellectuals,”” and the success 
of the strike which they have used as a politi- 
cal weapon, is, that it may come sooner than 
we have expected in this country, if the evils 
which the monopolies which exist in this 


country—monopolies of many sorts all making 
against the economic independence and peace 
of mind of the individual man of the middle 
classes—are not soon abolished. 





Loyalty to the Highest Ideal 


The hardest task of life is to hold one’s 
self loyal, amid its distracting cares, to 
the highest ideals of the Spirit. The 
vision that inspires our highest moments 
fades in the light of common day, until 
we are ready to question its reality and 
deny its authority, while the things of 
sense and time beat upon us with insist- 
ent urgency. The Jewish exile in Baby- 
lon felt the power of this temptation. 
On the one hand, his faith in Jehovah 
was rudely assailed. In the face of an 
arrogant paganism which had emptied 
the temples of all adjacent peoples, and 
had dealt with Jerusalem in the same 
scornful pride of power, how could he 
keep his belief in Jehovah’s supremacy? 
He had no answer ready to the mocking 
taunt, ‘‘Where is now thy God?” On 
the other hand, the seductive influences 
of wealth and ease lured him to forget 
the past and yield to their enticements. 
In his rocky provincial capital he had 
never dreamed of splendor and luxury 
such as now bewildered and intoxicated 
him with its Oriental magnificence. The 
captives were leniently treated, the doors 
of trade were opened to them, and the 
commercial instinct of the race devel- 
oped rapidly. 

What the Jew has since been in medi- 
geval Europe, without civil rights and 
under a social ban, yet managing to gain 
wealth and power, the Jewish exile be- 
gan to be in Babylon. Why should he 
cherish tenaciously the fantastic dream 
of Israel’s Messianic hope? Why aban- 
don the golden opportunities of the me- 
tropolis and make a toilsome journey 
across desert sands to undertake the 
hazardous enterprise of re-establishing a 
petty kingdom in its ruiaed capital? No 
wonder that many refused to make the 
sacrifice when the call was sounded, and 
remained to become merged in Babylon’s 
multitudes. Let us thank God that there 
were some of nobler spirit. Let others 
forget, if they may, but they remembered 
that Jerusalem was the embodiment of 
the nation’s ideals, the shrine of its wor- 
ship, the pledge of its divine mission. 
In it the hope of the world was cradled. 
It is their passionate loyalty that lives 
immortal in the Psalmist’s cry, “If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget its cunning!’’ It is the voice 
of the soul’s aspiration, the confession of 
the supreme authority of the ideal. 

The old temptation still lies in wait 
for men. In the modern expansion of 
human achievement, the bewildering de- 
velopment of material resources, God is 
more in the background than in simpler 
ages. The arrogant materialism of this 
present world challenges the reality and 
authority of the spiritual; ‘‘ Where is 
now thy God?” Never was the call of 
the world more alluring, the temptation 
to self-indulgence more seductive. Why 
should a man not drift with the stream 
and surrender himself to the enjoyment 
of life’s good things? Are the ideals of 
the Spirit possible of achievement? Are 
they worth the sacrifice their attainment 
demands? Out of the past comes the 
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answer in the cry of the soul’s loyalty, 
“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget its cunning!’ What- 
ever the cost, the things of the Spirit 
are supreme. No man can surrender to 
Babylon’s seductions without forfeiting 
his manhood. Shadowy the ideal may 
seem in contrast with the very real prizes 
of sense, but none the less it is more real 
than they, and no lower satisfaction can 
be compared with the reward with which 
God crowns the loyalty of the soul. 





Making Ready for the Holy 
Spirit 
(Prayer meeting editorial *) 


Our Lord’s own life, in one sense re- 
garded, was all a preparation for the 
Holy Spirit’s work. In that passage of 
John’s Gospel.in which he promises the 
Spirit as his own gift, he not only says 
that it is expedient for his disciples that 
he should go away, but also that it is the 
Holy Spirit’s part to take of his and de- 
clare it unto them. We can never think 
with too adoring wonder of the life and 
death of Christ; but we underestimate 
God’s purpose and the importance of 
our later age when we forget that Christ 
came and suffered and rose again that the 
Holy Spirit might have his present oppor- 
tunity and do his present work. 

Christ’s preparation consisted in the 
quiet, patient, hard-working experiences 
of his youth and;manhood. Our prepara- 
tion must be on the same lines, under 
the guidance of the same Spirit. How 
hard it is to learn that the Spirit of God 
works in the ordinary experiences and 
on the common levels of our lives and is 
helped by the devotion and hindered by 
the pride and selfishness of every day. 
Moses and David were called from guard- 
ing the sheep, our Lord from the bench 
of the carpenter. Why should we look 
for any different call? 

If any soul is awake to the need of the 
world and asks, as the people asked on 
the day of Peter’s pentecostal preaching, 
‘‘Brethren, what shall we do?” the first 
answer must be that which Peter gave, 
‘‘Repent!”? It is the repetition of our 
Lord’s own call. A sinful church—a sin- 
ful man—unconscious or careless of sin, is 
in no condition to become the accepted 
partner of the Holy Spirit’s work. The 
people of God are the witnesses of God. 
It is hopeless to expect a spiritual re- 
newal in a church or a community where 
mere conventional morality reigns su- 
preme and there is no stirring of dissatis- 
faction with their own condition and their 
work among those who call themselves 
Christ’s people. 

Another condition of preparation for 
the Holy Spirit is what we may call the 
expectant upward look. If the windows 
of the soul are never opened except upon 
the interests of earth, how can we hope 
to see the stars? Heavenly-mindedness 
is not a dream of the mystics, it is an 
experience of common life which grows 
by practice and is in larger or in smaller 
measure within the reach of all. Let no 
one say he is too lowly for that high ex- 





* Topic for Jan. 283—Feb. 3. How Shall We Make 
Ready for the Holy Spirit? Acts 2: 22-42; 1 Cor. 
6: 19-20. Christ’s call to repentance. Opening the 
upper windows. The problem of united and con- 
centrated prayer. 
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perience. Isaac Watts in one of his ser- 
mons quotes the saying, after thirty years 
of Christian faith, of Armelle Nicholas, 
@ poor servant-maid: ‘‘God has not sent 
me into this world but to love himself 
and, through his great mercy, I have loved 
him so much that I cannot love him more 
after the manner of mortals; I must go 
to him that I may love him after the man- 
ner of the blessed.”’ This is the ripened 
fruit of that preparation for co-operation 
with the Holy Spirit to which we are 
urged by Christ’s example and command 
and such a life of love will inevitably be- 
come a life of service also. 

Have we tested God’s promises to 
common, concentrated and persevering 
prayer? How easy it would be for two 
or three to make private agreement for a 
common asking. How inevitable that 
such central fires of faith and love should 
burn higher and shine brighter until the 
prayers are answered in the spreading of 
the flame. Is there any greater oppor- 
tunity than this of such united prayer as 
was the forerunner and preparation for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the 
founding of the Church? 





In Brief 


No statement of what anybody doesn’t 
believe represents Unitarianism.—Christian 
Register. Make a note of that and dot one. 





The gold output of the world for 1905 is 
estimated as $375,000,000, a gain of $28,000,000 
over 1904’s record. Where will it be laid up ? 
Where moths, ete.? 





A Wesleyan professor backed by the wage- 
earners became mayor of Middletown, Ct., 
last week. This wedding of ‘intellectuals ”’ 
and the masses is common in Europe. 





The United Free Church of Scotland, it is 
thought, will have to spend not less than 
$25,000 for legal expenses in connection with 
its defense of its interests against the Wee 
Free Church attacks. 





There is no occasion for smiling because a 
Massachusetts legislator asks for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate what is 
commonly known as “ race-suicide.”” Far more 
insignificant matters have had thousands of 
dollars spent on them by the commonwealth. 





A Congregational church at Nottingham, 
Eng., has for its motto, ‘‘ Not parasites on the 
past, but pioneers of the future.’’ The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century Puritans and 
Pilgrims were noble men, but they must long 
sometimes for less eulogy and more imitation. 





The doctrines of the Salvation Army enun- 
ciated by General Booth as given ina recent 
biography of him are said to be many of them 
word for word reproductions of the General 
Rules of the Methodist body of which he was 
once a minister. Score one more for Meth- 
odism! 





The annual increase of population of New 
York City is about one hundred and fifteen 
thousand, and, according to Rev. Walter Laid- 
law, secretary of the Federation of Churches, 
the annual increase of church attendance is 
only a little more than five thousand. Study 
over this for a while, ye constitutional op- 
timists! 





The movement toward the eight-hour day 
seems to be gaining ground in Scotland, espe- 
cially in one direction. Many business firms 
are advocating late opening of the saloons— 
not earlier than ten o’clock in the morning— 
and early closing. Communities which re- 
quire saloons at all would be greatly bene- 
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fited by limiting them to an eight-hour day. 





The Home Missionary for January is the 
nearest approach to a home missionary maga- 
zine we have yet seen. Don’t miss reading 
it. Fill out and mail the blank slip on page 
272. Through Secretary Shelton the society 
presents on page 122 of The Congregationalist 
this week some interesting considerations for 
its constituency first to ponder upon and then 
to act accordingly. 





A Photo Company offers to sell to The Con- 
gregationalist for immediate use the latest pic- 
ture of a prominent Congregational minister 
who has an attack of rheumatism and has been 
given a short vacation by his church. We 
sympathize with the minister, but think he 
would rather not have us publish his photo- 
graph till he can send to go with it his certifi- 
cate of the remedy which cured him. 





The pursuit of the wealthy by educators is 
not a modern device or necessity exclusively. 
From the beginning there have been disap- 
pointmeats for the suitors. Thus Randolph- 
Macon College, Virginia, was named after 
two wealthy bachelors, whose shekels were 
desired but never came. The name being 
affixed, the Methodists of the time had to turn 
to and raise the funds. Moral: Obvious. 





The story of the Fall, as interpreted by Mar- 
cus Dcds in the January Expositor, in his able 
article on Evolution and Christianity, in which 
he stands by the evolutionary conception, is 
simply the story in Oriental imagery of the 
moment when a being slowly evolved realized 
that he was man and something more than 
animal, when, in short (instead of falling from 
perfection), he consciously began to stumble up 
out of animalism. 





Those delicately bred persons who insist 
upon buying their Bibles bound in morocco 
leather must make up their minds to pay more 
for the luxury. Morocco leather now costs 
nearly double what it did twelve months ago, 
and this not because of anything happening in 
Morocco, but because of drought in Australia, 
the British demand for leather to make auto- 
mobiling coats, and the multiplication of patent 
leather boots in this country. 





You never heard of a “‘ strike’’ at Andover 
or Yale or Princeton Theological Seminaries, 
did you? Hebrew youth studying at an ortho- 
dox theological seminary on the East Side, 
New York City, struck last week because 
they think they are not receiving sufficient 
instruction in English, and because their in- 
come from funds collected week by week 
among the Jews of the Ghetto had been re- 
duced. These students are not only edu- 
cated free but are clothed and supported while 
studying. 





Henry Ward Beecher, in June 1870, in a 
prayer meeting talk at Plymouth Church, on 
the religious condition of Europe, showed 
wonderful prescience as to subsequent events, 
and predicted what has come to pass there in 
the way of indifference to institutional reli- 
gion, and the class revolt of the masses. He 
also said at the close, with a brief allusion to 
conditions in this country, ‘‘ Mammon is our 
devil, and is trying to be anti-Christ in our 
nation.’’ Beecher was a prophet in every 
sense of the word. 





Our Chicago editor does well to devote much 
space this week to comment on the life and 
death of Marshall Field, merchant. Never 
have we known the death of any merchant in 
any American city to be so mourned or to call 
forth such testimony to his lofty place in com- 
munal life. Contrasted with the record of an- 
other millionaire, the late Mr. C. T. Yerkes, 
also a Chicago capitalist, how marked the dif- 
ference, how searching the reflections started ! 
The higher code of business ethics, if not the 
highest conceivable, was illustrated in Mr. 
Field, and he has his reward in the admiration 
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of a nation as well as the city in which he 
lived. 





Dr. Richard Cabot of Boston, in a suggestive 
article in Charities, in which he describes the 
impotency of the physician to affect through 
his technical skill or knowledge much that he 
would like to do, has this suggestive opinion 
to record: ‘‘ Encouragement is one-third the 
business of the physician, but if it is to be 
permanent and not a mental cocktail, we must 
give the patient good reason for being encovr- 
aged, which usually means religion or its 
equivalent.” He then adds the significant 
admission : “‘ It is the disregard of these facts 
that has sent so many patients away from 
physicians and into the hands of Christian 
Scientists and mental healers.’” 





The editor of the Christian Advocate, Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, who has forgotten more about 
disease and medicine than some physicians 
know, tells of warning the late President 
Harper against the rate at which he lived, to 
which the Chicago educator replied, “It isa 
healthful stimulant.’? Dr. Buckley’s comment 
on the matter is this, ‘*‘ Advanced experts in 
the study of his malady say that it is a change 
in cellular tissue and is closely connected with 
the nervous system.” Rather than rust out 
many men prefer to burn out at both ends as 
the common saying is. But O! the pity of it. 
America’s greatest musical composer and pi- 
anist lies in complete mental and physical col- 
lapse at this hour because of excessive toil. 
Phillips Brooks died all too young. 





The Religious Telescope, the organ of the 
United Brethren, while earnestly desiring 
union with Congregationalists and Methodist 
Protestants, fears that legal difficulties involv- 
ing titles to church property, may make or- 
ganic union at present impracticable. Should 
this be found to be the fact at the coming 
conference at Dayton our contemporary makes 
this suggestion: 


Let the council determine upon and set forth 
in a concise form a statement of what the 
ideal church of the future ought to be in doc- 
trine and polity. Let that statement, then, 
be taken by the three Churches as the basis 
for organic union, to be studied, discussed, 
prayed over, and worked up to by the three 
separate bodies of communicants, with the 
hope and belief that, led of God’s Spirit, that 
basis will be, in due time, indorsed by the 
masses of the ministry and the laity of the 
three churches; and when that point is gained, 
organic union will come as naturally as the 
crop comes from the seed sown. 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


The Benjamin Franklin bicentenary exer- 
cises under the auspices of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and the City of Boston were 
successful on the whole, the most noteworthy 
elements being Dr. Gordon’s prayer, the 
French Ambassador’s impromptu speech and 
the poem by Mr. James Jeffrey Roche. Dr. Gor- 
don’s prayer appears in another column, and 
like the late Dr. Herrick’s prayer at the Mc- 
Kinley Memorial Service, shows how apt and 
vital a non-liturgist may be when he takes to 
premeditated prayer on a formal occasion. 
M. Jusserand, who is quite an authority on 
certain epochs of English literature and his- 
tory and who has an American wife, is a facile 
speaker of English, sensitive in the highest 
degree to all impressions of the moment, and 
alive to all the finer shadings of eloquence or 
deed. Governor Guild and Mayor Fitzgerald 
did exceptionally well both in the manner and 
content of their speeches, and the poet of the 
day was content to be brief and yet while 
singing preached a timely homily on the recti- 
tude and civic devotion of the “prince of 
Yankees,’”’ as Dr. Munger would fain call 
Franklin. The chief worth of Hon. Carroll D. 
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Wright’s formal address was his expert tes- 
timony as to Franklin’s high place as a pio- 
neer American thinker on political and sccial 


economy. 
* ° * 


I confess that much of the interest 1 had in 
the occasion was in its inter-racial and cosmo- 
politan aspects. We had delightful music, 
religious and patriotic, from a chorus of 
school children, predominantly Jewish, Ital- 
ian and Irish. Wehad deliverances by Amer- 
icans of the older English stock—Messrs. 
Green, Guild and Wright, and by Americans 
of a later emigration, Scotch like Gordon and 
Irish like Fitzgerald and Roche, and we had 
a Southerner—Pritchett. Lastly we had a 
representative of the south of France, and 
they all were as one in reverence for the 
mighty dead and in quick response to the 
loftiest emotions that ideals of patriotism, 
liberty and social service can inspire. 


* 2 * 


The next day I had a similar illustration of 
how all differences of race are lost sight of in 
the presence of the tragedy of life and the 
universal language of the heart. I saw a play 
by Ibsen, rendered by Russian players, to an 
audience of Boston Yankee ‘‘ Brahmins ’’ and 
whilom Russian but now American Jews, for 
the benefit of the Afro-Americans and the 
American Indians who study at Hampton In- 
stitute. The message of the Norwegian indi- 
vidualist and satirist uttered in Russian found 
lodgment universally because “‘ aboriginal’ 
—as Dr. Gordon would say. Inasmuch as it 
was for the benefit of aborigines this was 
quite proper. 

* od * 

As usual at such times of “‘ epitaphy”’ con- 
siderable ‘‘taffy’’ and nonsensical adulation 
gets mixed up with a considerable deposit of 
valuable criticism. It is absurd to make 
Franklin out to have been as great a man as 
Lincoln was, or to say that he is more beloved 
by the American people. He was versatile 
like Pericles and Leonardo di Vinci, but he 
was not great like Plato or Dante, and as Dr. 
Gordon said in his talk on Franklin at the 
Old South prayer meeting last week, if you 
want to compare the quality and the greatness 
of Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Franklin, 
compare their several discussions of the prob- 
lem of the freedom of the will. Franklin, 
singularly enough, appealed to Novalis the 
mystic—by the law of opposites I suppose— 
but neither Sainte-Beuve nor Renan were to 
be persuaded that with all his Book of Pro- 
verbs type of religion Franklin could for a 
moment be compared with the religionists of 
the Isaiah and Job type, not to go beyond the 
field of Old Testament comparisons. 

* * * 

It was significant that when President 
Pritchett announced that Andrew Carnegie 
had duplicated the increment of the original 
Franklin fund given to the City of Boston, 
and had put in trustees’ hands $400,000, there 
was not a sirgle handclap. Why? Has the 
lavish dolir g out of money in half-million and 
million churks to the American people made 
tLem so callous that it all seems a matter of 
course now, or was it something else? I won- 
der. 


Dr. Conrad Installed at Park 


Street 


The Congregational churches of Massachu- 
setts have not for a generation been so largely 
represented in a council as they were last 
week, Thursday afternoon, when nearly every 
church of the new united conference of Greater 
Boston assembled at Park Street Church to 
assist in the installation of Rev. A. Z. Conrad, 
D. D., as co-pastor with Rev. J. L. Withrow, 
D.D. Dr. Withrow has served in his second 
pastorate with this church since 1898, though 
he has not been installed. The records of the 
church which were read to the council showed 
that Le had taken the initiative in securing a 





co-pastor, and had heartily furthered the 
efforts which resulted in the call of Dr. Con- 
rad and his acceptance. 

Dr. Conrad, according to custom, was invited 
by the moderator, Dr. Arthur Little, to give 
some account of his religious experience and 
motives for entering the ministry and to state 
his theological beliefs. He gave frank testi- 
mony of his personal history with proper re- 
serve, and emphasized his sense of the value 
of fraternal fellowship and his purpose to ex- 
tend it to new ministers coming into this circle 
of churches. The impression made on the 
brethren prepared them to listen with sympa- 
thetic interest to an extended statement of 
systematic theology which defined with posi- 
tiveness and bold effort at exactness the main 
doctrines of historic Christianity, including 
the inspiration of the Bible, the being and 
attributes of God, the Trinity, the deity of 
Jesus Christ, the nature of man, sin, the 
Christian Church with its sacraments and 
duties and the future life with its final awards. 
It was refreshing to be borne along from the 
beginning to the end of the system of theology 
taught by Hodge and Shedd, expressed in cur- 
rent phraseology adapted, as far as it is capa- 
ble of being, to present modes of thought, 
without the suggestion of a controversial 
spirit, with a confidence which would have 
overlooked any doubt in the speaker’s mind 
if any had attempted to rise in the form of 
a question. Not for many a year has a repre- 
sentative assembly of Boston Congregationa!l- 
ists heard such a succession of affirmations 
concerning the doctrines which have been 
regarded as fundamental and which some 
have attempted to re-examine in the light of 
new theories of evolution and psychology. 

Immediately after the reading of the paper, 
which occupied somewhat more than an hour, 
the council, without a word spoken except the 
motion to go into private session, voted unani- 
mously todo so. But this not being practica- 
ble for want of a room, the council moved to 
one side of the audience room vacated by the 
rest of the audience, and then voted unani- 
mously that the papers and statements of Dr. 
Conrad were satisfactory and appointed a 
committee to arrange with the pastor-elect 
for services of installation. The only matter 
discussed was as to whether the Old South 
Church, Worcester, should be added to the 
list of churches named in the letter missive 
as composing the council. This had been in- 
advertently omitted and an invitation had 
been extended to it by the Park Street Church 
committee after the letter missive had been 
sent out. As it was Dr. Conrad’s former 
church, and its pastor and delegate were pres- 
ent, the council earnestly desired to include 
them on its roll, and some members insisted 
on voting to do so. But as the council ob- 
viously had no right to do this and no power 
to do it without vitiating its character as a 
Congregational council, the pastor and dele- 
gate asked that their names be omitted from 
the official roll and the council extended to 
them its cordial hospitality. 

In the vestry with its well-spread tables the 
church entertained a company so large that it 
seemed like an annual conference gathering. 
Postprand al exercises occupied a delightful 
hour, over which Dr. Little presided in a way 
to promote Christian good fellowship. He 
spoke the thought in all minds of those pres- 
ent that Park Street Church with its noble 
history was taking a new lease of life, coming 
again to the place among the churches it had 
long honorably occupied and that it would 
round out its century nobly in 1909. Rey. 
S. A. Harlow of Groton brought the greetings 
of the heart of the commonwealth to the heart 
of Boston. Rev. S. A. Norton spoke wisely 
and amusingly of the place of the minister in 
the community, Dr. W. H. Allbright empha- 
sized the fellowship which must rest on unity 
in doctrinal beliefs, and Rev. D. W. Waldron 
exemplified and illustrated the fellowship in 
philanthropic and Christian work in which he 
is a time-honored leader. 
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It was pleasant to have so many elements in 
Boston Congregationalism represented in the 
evening exercises, thus evincing the warmth 
of interest which sister churches are taking in 
the new era. Prof. Edward C. Moore of Har- 
vard, who was at Union Seminary with Dr. 
Conrad, preached a thoughtful sermon. Start- 
ing from the text, ‘‘ And he entered as his 
custom was into the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath day,”’ he showed how desirable it is that 
men in the thick of affairs avail themselves 
once a week of the privilege of contact through 
the church with the realities of the spiritual 
world, thus obtaining needed relief from the 
strife and drudgery of life. Dr. Withrow 
offered the installing prayer, Dr. Gordon 
blended humor with sound sense in his charge 
to the pastor to remember that he had a body, 
mind and spirit. Dr. Loomis’s heart evidently 
went with his right hand of fellowship, and 
Dr. Plumb gave fitting counsel to the people. 





Dr. Arthur Smith at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn 


Last Saturday evening an informal reception 
at the home of Dr. Hillis, was tendered to 
Rev. Arthur H. Smith of Pang-Chuang, China. 
Dr. Howard S. Bliss, president of Beirut Col- 
lege, was also present. There were no speeches, 
but simply a getting together, to afford an intro- 
duction to Dr. Smith’s great day at Plymouth, 
Sunday last. 

Coming straight across the Continent from 
Oakland, Cal., where he preached in Dr. C. R. 
Brown’s splendid church, the veteran mission- 
ary general began his great campaign in the 
East on behalf of the Oriental world. He 
eculd hardly have begun in a more appro- 
priate place than that where the great- hearted 
Beecher, with world-wide vision, swayed a na- 
tion with missionary power. The church was 
crowded, even the bad weather at night only 
saving a few empty seats. 

In the evenirg Dr. Smith gave a masterly 
review of the foundation of Protestant mis- 
sions in China, and a clear, graphic picture of 
the difficulties and disadvantages from the days 
of Morrison till now, especially of the ob- 
stacles found in the language and dialects, the 
unpreparedness of some of the earlier mis- 
sionaries, and their inability to see many 
things from the Chinese point of view. In 
answer to the present criticism as to the pau- 
city of results, Dr. Smith pointed to the change 
of atmosphere, official and otherwise, that has 
been obtained, the great work of keen and 
thorough preparation now made by foreign 
missionary boards before sending out their 
workers, and also the fact that a delayed har- 
vest may soon testify to the hidden value of 
the seed-sowing already accomplished. 

As a Gatling gun in the field, Dr. Smith will 
unquestionably be a conquering force in the 
campaign of the American Board. Like Dr. 
Hume of Bombay, he immediately convinces 
men as to his abundance of strong common 
sense. He aims to hit and is an expert shot. 
Sometimes conversational as he lays down an 
incontrovertible fact or series of facts, then 
impassioned as he reviews the work of some 
missionary hero or emphasizes a new and 
challenging opportunity, he is at all times 
magnetic, persuasive, and holds in his grasp 
the business men who want a plain yet power- 
ful demonstration of the value and needs of 
immediate work on the foreign field. Over it 
all broods the spirit of a great personality 
whose contact with men while he is in this 
country will remain a blessed memory and an 
incentive to greater sacrifice in order to up- 
hold the efforts of these modern Pauls in their 
journeys to the Gentiles. 

President Bliss, who sailed on Wednesday 
of this week, presided at the services, and Drs. 
Creegan and W. P. Harmon participated. At 
the close of each service, several hundreds of 
the congregation remained to greet Dr. Smith. 

SYDNEY. 








a 
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The Prayer at the Benjamin Franklin Bicentennial 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Jan. 17 


By Rev. GeorGE A. Gorpon, D. D. 





Infinite Father, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. Thou art the Father of lights from whom 

cometh down every good and perfect gift. We thank Thee for thy unspeakable gift in Jesus Christ our Lord. We thank 
Thee that Thou didst enable him to say: ‘“‘I am the light of the world. Whosoever followeth nie shall not walk in dark- 
ness but shall have the light of life.” We bless Thee for his high call to us to let our light so shine before men that 
they seeing our good works may glorify our Father in heaven. 
i It has pleased Thee, Infinite Father, to help men through men. For all the teachers, helpers, leaders and deliverers 
of all time and among all peoples we give Thee thanks; and for the rich and manifold human world which Thou hast brought 
forth through them for our habitation. They were the prophets of Thy mind, the priests of Thy heart, the kings by Thy 
] power. They were the mediators of Thy light. We praise him that made great lights; for his mercy endureth forever. 

We thank Thee for the famous man whose advent in this city we this day commemorate. For his typical birth in 
poverty, piety and power we thank Thee; for his enduring and transforming passion for self-improvement; for the signifi- 
cance that he beheld in the earthly career of mortal men; for the delight that he found in all human things; for his 
vision of the identity of individual good and social well-being; for the wise and inventive mind that covered the practical 
needs of his brethren; for the healing words that scattered wide in the hearts of the poor; for his usefulness in the de- 
velopment of honorable trade, his power in shaping the character of a great city, his influence in bringing into being a 
new and prophetic nation, and in the service of this nation of free men, for his incorruptibility and dignity before kings. 

We remember before Thee his sincere and simple faith, his honest and persistent endeavor after personal worth, his 
fortunate life, his vast influence as the servant of this Republic, his serenity in old age, his timely death, his secure place 
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the latest generation. Amen. 





in the generous and grateful affections of his countrymen. 
We pray that our people may consider and continue in their lives all that was honorable and worthy in this famous 
career, and that whatever in it was weak or unworthy they may cover with reverent regret and shun. 
Bless Thou the beloved city in which he first saw the, light, the great commonwealth that holds him as one of the 
greatest of her sons, the mighty nation among the chief of whose founders, guardians and servants he stands. And grant, 
O God Most High, that the ideals of the founders of this nation of free men, may continue with us and rule our life to 








A Volunteer with a Vision 


BY REV. WILLIAM F, SLADE 


The crowning event in the history of Con- 
gregationalism in western Pennsylvania is un- 
doubtly the dedication of the magnificent new 
temple, erected by the people of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Pittsburg, at a cost of 
$137,000. Asan enduring monument, a mile- 
stone in the career of Congregationalism in 
Allegheny County, it Lonors alike the self-de- 
nial of the people and the indomitable will 
and all-conquering perseverance of the pastor. 
Rey. B. Gwernydd Newton in the seventh 
year of his pastorate rejoices in the comple- 
tion of the work he came to Pittsburg to do— 
to save to our denomination a foothold in this 
corner of the workshop of the World. 

Leaving a devoted people and successful 
work at the Franklin Avenue Congregational 
Church, Cleveland, O., he came to save a dy- 
ing cause, at what sacrifice only his most in- 
timate friends can appreciate and they only 
in part. When hecame the pressure was tre- 
mendous. A Welsh church, worshiping in 
the mother tongue, on whose property valued 
at $60,000 was an incumbrance of $7,500, situ- 
ated in the down-town district, practically 
without Sunday school and no young people— 
it could not raise $1,250 a year. The most 
optimistic members had almost lost hope. 
Mr. Newton’s success is the culmination of a 
purpose clearly conceived and fearlessly exe- 
cuted. A series of successes mark the prog- 
ress to the fulfillment of his hope. 

Six months after he began his pastorate, 
the church voted to give up the Welsh lan- 
guage, the powerful personality of the pastor 
overcoming all opposition. Only those who 
know the Welsh people intimately can realize 
the sacrifice made for Congregationalism in 
this step. No people are so fondly attached 
to the language of their native land. For 
the pastor it involved criticism and calumny. 
Some of the more zealous of his countrymen 
have not yet forgiven him. 

The second step in the progress was the 
purchase of a lot for $37,500, mortgaging the 
property to do so. A site suitable for the 
needs of the hour could have been obtained 
for $10,000 but for the sake of a larger life 
and the cause of Congregationalism, they 


made the sacrifice and took the burden of the 
coming generation upon themselves. 

The next step was beginning work on the 
new building, before the old structure was 
sold, money being raised for this purpose 
through another mortgage. It seemed a haz- 
adous thing to do, but God gave his servant 
strength, raising him from the bed of sickness 
upon which this heavy burden had laid him, 
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and now he is rejoicing in the completion of 
his commission. Indeed, it was only the joy 
set before him that sustained him in the val- 
ley, and enabled him to endure the cross and 
despise the shame. 

A word about the strategic location of the 
new church. Business men, as well as church- 
men of other denominations, have commended 
the enterprise and the far sight of the pastor 
in securing a position that will not only in- 
crease in monetary value, but will hold the 
key to thousands of young people who will be 
drawn to the large institutions being founded 
by Mr. Carnegie. A few days after the pur- 
chase was made the congregation was offered 
several thousands more for its holdings than 
it had paid forthem. But astone’s throw from 
the Carnegie Institute and the School of Tech- 
nology, where between $40,000,000 and $50,- 
000,000 is being spent for educational purposes, 
the church has already become one of the best 
known in western Pennsylvania. .Orowded 
services have been held for some months in 


the schoolroom. The chureh this year raised 
almost $22,000 for the work. The pastor has 
been chairman of all committees and upon 
him has rested the heavy burden of adminis- 
tration. With all this, he has found time to 
take the initiative in the organization and 
work of the Pittsburg Association, embracing 
twenty churches in the vicinity of Pittsburg— 
an association that has brought new vigor to 
the Pilgrim forces of this greatest industrial 
center. 

The personality of this ‘“‘ Volunteer with a 
Vision’’ is worthy a few words. Somewhat 
above the medium height, with a face of 
decidedly intellectual cast, a contour in all 
repects indicative of the born thinker and 
otator, Mr. Newton impresses a person at a 
glance as one who must be a distinguished 
public leader. 

In literature he has made an enviable name 
for himself. Of his volume of sermons en- 
titled, Glimpses of God, Dr. Joseph Parker 
said, “* The book is full of spiritual energy and 
impetuous rhetoric.’”” His recent devotional 
publication, The Ideal Mother, has called forth 
the commendation of some eminent leaders of 
thought in this country and abroad. 

However, it is as a pulpit orator that he ex- 
cells. He possesses that rare quality seen in 
such masters as Robertson, Kerr or Brooks— 
originality. His spiritual appeals to the 
heart are of compelling forcefulness, As 
Jesus only is his Master, so Jesus only is 
his message. 

His profound thought he has power to ex- 
press in glowing words, which fervently come 
from his heart and reach the heart of his 
hearer. One who has heard him at his best 
does not wonder that he has been compared 
to the Poet-Preacher. He is fearless, consci- 
entious, standing for God and righteousness 
always. 

Weak and needy churches, as well as indi- 
viduals, ever appeal to his sympathy and 
many are the instances of helpfulness which 
will long be remembered by those so fortunate 
as to have become objects of his generosity. 





The Grand Master of Pennsylvania’s Ma- 
sonic lodges has issued orders that henceforth 
wine must not be served at banquets. 
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First Aid in Selecting a Pastor 


Seven Suggestions Straight from the Heart 


By Pror. Amos R. WELLS, MANAGING EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD 


Our church is without a pastor. Natu- 
rally, the topic is uppermost in the conver- 
sation of the church members, and each, 
with charmingly unconscious egotism, is 


got hold of the preacher or the preacher 
has got hold of the subject. Let no one 
run away with the idea that I’m fora 
ranter, a pulpit-pounder; I’m not so shal- 


telling the other ‘‘the kind of minister J low as that. But there’s a shout of the 


think we ought to have.’’ A fortunate 
notion seizes me. I will outstrip them all 
in egotism. I will write out ‘‘the kind 
of minister J think we ought to have.”’ 
And I will get my wisdom printed. 

Jotting down, then, the first essential 
that occurs to me, quite in the fash- 
ion of these oral prescriptions, I would 
say—he must know how to laugh. None 
of your professional te-hes that go no 
deeper than Adam’s apple, but a laugh 
that lights up the eyes, and grips the very 
soul of him, and shakes it out in the jolly 
breeze of human brotherhood. The laugh 
that is a ticket of instant admission to 
every child’s heart. The laugh of aban- 
donment, that flings high in the air the 
sedate hat of formality—that kind of 
laugh. I never knew a minister that had 
it and was a failure. 

Secondly, my brethren, he must know 
how to cry. And again, no tears of onion 
professionalism. Not that, but the tears 
he tries manfully to suppress, and he 
can’t help them. Genuine, deep sympa- 
thy with heavy burdens and crushing 
griefs; a heart that agonizes with the 
mourners around a deathbed; a heart 
that goes out longingly toward little 
graves; a heart that beats wildly with 
the victims of temptation; a heart that 
sinks with the dread of disaster. His 
head, to be sure, will be held above the 
waves, but his heart will rise and fall 
with them, and his fellow-swimmers will 
think of him as in the same sea with 
them, not off somewhere on a grassy 
rock singing, ‘‘Rescue the perishing, 
duty demands it,” Ah, yes, he must 
know how to cry. 

And as a consequence of these two, he 
will know how to lock arms. Why do so 
many ministers fear to make friends? I 
don’t mean acquaintances, but friends— 
romantic friends, David and Jonathan 
friends, friends that all the parish will 
point out as the minister’s chums. I un- 
derstand that the ministers are afraid of 
arousing jealousies, and it is considered 
quite a point in ministerial prudence to 
bring all men to a certain distance and 
hold them there. Butno! All the world 
loves a lover, and is friendly to a friend. 
There was one whom our Saviour loved 
above other men, and no one—except 
Peter—ever objected. A friend will save 
the minister from the perils of isolation, 
and most of a pastor’s troubles with his 
parish spring from isolation. Through a 
friend the minister will come to know 
himself and his work. Best of all, his 
friendship will be a model for his people, 
and will blessedly propagate friendships 
throughout the community. My minis- 
ter must certainly fave a chum. 

Next, he must know how to clinch his 
fist. The quality I miss most quickly 
and seriously in a sermon is earnestness. 
I want to feel in the vibrant words a cer- 
tain tension that signifies a big bow, and 
arrows that sink deep. I can tell with 
the first sentence whether the subject has 


soul I want to hear, though the voice 
never rise above a whisper; and there’s a 
swing of the spiritual arm I want to see, 
though the arm of flesh is quietly turning 
over the pages of a manuscript. Edward 
Everett Hale says that every sermon 
should start out to prove something. 
Lyman Beecher said that every sermon 
should end with a snapper—an applica- 
tion, that is, to the quivering, actual life. 
A preacher in dead earnest makes a live 
church. That’s the kind of preacher we 
must have. 

And he must not only know how to 
clinch his fist, but he must be able to 
beckon. We need a leader in our church. 
I don’t suppose our church is at all excep- 
tional in that. We have several dozen 
capable laymen and not a few ex-pastors, 
all of them able to lead, but all of them— 
except myself and one or two others— 
men of extreme modesty and excellent 
good sense. We want some one to boss 
us—not offensively, but masterfully. We 
want some one to stride ahead, over a 
way he knows well, and wave the crooked 
finger at us, and be our general. We are 
all bosses in other fields, heads of com- 
mercial enterprises, lawyers, editors, 
board secretaries, and so forth; we want 
to rest from leadership in our church 
work; we want to be led. 

Next, it occurs to me to add, he must 
know how to walk. Walking is my syno- 
nym for good health, for out.of-doors, for 
freshness of spirit, for the glow and spar- 
kle of life. Henry Ward Beecher looked 
at a new ministerial neighbor, noted his 
big throat, punched him in his generous 
stomach, and said, ‘‘ You’ll do.” Beecher 
meant to imply a solid satisfaction in the 
gentleman’s robust physique: he knew 
how to eat, and he could digest it after- 
wards. I don’t care whether it is walk- 
ing, or cycling, or canoeing, or horseback 
riding, or—golf (though I’d a little rather 
it wouldn’t be golf); anything that means 
long breaths of God’s horizons, aching 
muscles and a galloping pulse. I said 
walk; I didn’t say stroll. 

And furthermore, he must know how to 
kneel. I am setting these impressions 
down after the fashion of common talk, 
and I do not think I misrepresent the 
usual perspective when I introduce this 
requirement about here—number seven. 
Perhaps we take it for granted that all 
ministers are men of God, that all minis- 
ters are ‘‘much in prayer,’’ as the good 
old phrase goes. And in noting this re- 

~quirement I mean more than this custo- 
mary taking-for-granted. I mean that 
the man I want for minister is to be 
known pre-eminently as one who lives 
with God—not as a money-raiser, nor as 
a pew-filler, nor as a story-teller, nor as a 
stirring preacher, nor even as a friend, 
but as a man close to the Most High. 
That is, he will be a prophet. When he 
speaks on a subject we shall feel that he 
draws his inspiration not merely from 
the woods, nor from the lives of men, nor 
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from books, but from the breath of Je 
hovah. When we think of him alone, we 
shall most readily think of him as on his 
knees. 

Now I have written thus far, and I was 
prepared to write much farther, but a 
most embarrassing thing has happened. 
Conscience has come up, and has been look- 
iog impudently over my shoulder. ‘‘How 
much of all that,’ says Conscience, ‘‘are 
you? How much of all that,’ insists 
Conscience, ‘‘are you doing? Why should 
your minister be so much better than 
you?’’ 

A plague on that Conscience, anyway! 
Here it has spoiled my essay, just as I 
was getting in good swing. 

The committee may pick out any minis- 
ter they please, and I won’t say a word. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 19 


Mrs. A. E. Dunning led the opening exer- 
cises. After brief mention of the work and 
the death of Mrs. Walker, founder of the Mis- 
sionary Home at Auburndale, the remainder 
of the hour was given to Rev. Irving M. Chan- 
non, missionary to Kusaie of the Caroline Is- 
lands. In pointing out the problems peculiar 
to missionary work in Micronesia, he spoke of 
the isolation of these thousand coral reefs. 
Less than a thousand natives reside on each 
island and they miss the stimulus of contact 
with the world. No lines of commerce touch 
them, so that a Morning Siar is a necessity. 
The natives are perhaps the lowest of all 
peoples. On these bare reefs are nc animals, 
trees, flowers nor scenery, nothing uplifting. 
The climate is trying to whites—being per- 
haps the severest outside of India—ranging 
from eighty to ninety degrees all the year 
round. Much rain falls on Kusaie, about 
twenty-four feet annually, eight times as 
much as in Boston. Oa the bright side, Mr. 
Channon counts the absence of caste, of an- 
cestor worship, of governmental interference. 

Before the coming of the Star the work was 
greatly hindered by delays; on one voyage of 
ninety days Mr. Channon was able to be on 
shore only twenty-four, spending the other 
sixty six rolling in the trough of the sea, under 
a sun so hot that it boiled the pitch out of the 
seams of the vessel. One campaign of five 
weeks brought about seven hundred and fifty 
conversions. 

The story of work on Nuguor is encourag- 
ing. A woman from that island spent six 
months on Kusaie, was converted, learned to 
read, to repeat the decalogue, the Lord’s 
Prayer and some hymns, and went back to 
her own people full of love for Christ and for 
souls. Recently Mr. Gray baptized seventy- 
five, all the fruit of this woman’s earnest 
labor. 





Education 


Fargo College gets $15,000 toward a college 
library, providing a similar sum supplements 
the donor’s—Mr. Carnegie. 


Kenyon L. Butterfield, who has been head 
of the Rhode Island College of Agriculture, 
is to be president of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College at Amherst. 


Ten years ago the number of students in 
German universities was 29,117; now there 
are 42,390. Ten years ago there were 4,437 
students in the Protestant schools of theology 
and 1,079 Roman Catholics; now there are 
1,680 Catholics and only 2,186 Protestants. 


Sentences of expulsion of cadets from the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis are being car- 
ried out, much to the satisfaction of the public 
at large who are weary of the puerility and 
brutality of student life in some of its manifes- 
tations in our higher institations of learning. 
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(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Death of Marshall Field 


For more than a week Chicago was in a state 
of anxiety over the condition of the great 
merchant. Not simply because of his promi- 
nence in business, or his wealth, but because 
of his recent affliction in the loss of his only 
son were people hoping he might be spared 
many years for the training of his grandson, 
Marshall Field, 3d, to take his place in the 
immense establishments of which he has so 
long been the head. Wednesday evening 
came the news of Mr. Field’s death in New 
York. Flags were immediately hung at half 
mast and the Field stores ordered closed till 
Saturday morning. Fully ten thousand per- 
sons employed in these establishments mani- 
fested their sense of personal loss in the hush 
that came over the rooms in which they were 
employed, and in the low tones in which they 
spoke to one another. Leaders in trade, 
finance, the professions, made no attempt to 
conceal their sorrow, nor did they hesitate to 
express their sense of the loss which has come 
tothecity. Friday from 12 to 1, the hour of the 
funeral, it was voted by the 1,100 members of 
the Commercial Association to close all stores 
and all places of business out of respect for 
Mr. Field and the department stores on State 
Street also promptly voted to close. As the 
funeral conducted by Mr. Morrison of the 
First Presbyterian Church was to be at the 
house and could be attended only by relatives 
and a few intimate friends, it was decided to 
engage the Auditorium for a memorial service 
in the afternoon of Friday for the older em- 
ployees to attend. To this service admission 
was by ticket. In all the addresses the high- 
est tributes were paid to Mr. Field’s integrity 
of character, his justice in all his dealings 
with men, as well as to his far-sightedness as a 
merchant and leader in the financial world. 

Mr. Field was a very modest man. Rather 
reserved in manner, naturally reticent, in 
later years somewhat sad, he was yet ap- 
proachable by the humblest man in his employ. 
In his business he was conservative. His 
rules as given by himself were very simple and 
from them he never deviated. They were: 
Never give a note, never buy a share of stock 
on margin, never borrow, never place a mort- 
gage on your holdings, hold all customers to 
a strict meeting of their obligations, do busi- 
ness on a cash basis, give the best quality for 
the least money, sell on shorter time than 
competitors, try to sell the same grade of 
goods for a smaller price, never speculate. 
In a note to Dr. Hillis, written some time ago, 
he said that in his opinion a young man should 
seek to do more for his employer than is 
absolutely necessary and that he should not 
forget that honesty and character are worth 
more than money. Though by far the richest 
man in Chicago, paying taxe3 on real estate in 
the city to the amount of $40,000,000, the largast 
stockholder in the Pullman Car Company, an 
owner of stock in nearly all the great railways 
which enter the city, in the Chicago City rail- 
way, in the banks, one of the largest owners 
of real estate in New York City, his wealth 
estimated at between $100,000,000 and $200,- 
000,000, there has never been a suspic‘on that 
this wealth has been acquired dishonestly, by 
injuring a competitor, or by oppressing his 
help. In sickness and distress his kindness 
toward them has been proverbial. Absence 
from duty because of illness has not prevented 
the regular payment of wages. Every man 
has had a chance to show what was in him. 

Mr. Field has always chosen his lieutenants 
from those who had grown up with him in 
his stores. One and another have been taken 
into partnership and when each had earned 
a fortune varying from one million to twenty 
millions of dollars, Mr. Field has taken back 
their stock and they have retired from busi- 


ness. Probably ten or twelve men have been 
made rich through their association with him, 
to say nothing of hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
who have acquired a competency through the 
positions they have filled. For there are es- 
tablishments abroad, ten or twelve in number, 
in which men are employed at large salaries, 
and factories abroad and at home in which 
goods are made for Marshall Field & Co. ex- 
clusively, thus greatly increasing the number 
dependent on what they earn with this firm 
for their support. 

Though advocating and practicing economy, 
Mr. Field has never been spoken of as a penu- 
rious man, or as small or sharp in his deal- 
ings. He has never complained of his taxes, 
but allowed the assessors to place their own 
estimates on his property and then promptly 
paid what was asked. He has long been con- 
nectei with the First Presbyterian Church 
and has been one of its most generous sup- 
porters. Rev. Charles Morton who was at the 
head of its Railroad Mission for years, says 
that Mr. Field paid him his wages and gave 
him the privilege of coming to him for money 
whenever he needed it for the comfort of the 
poor and distressed families with which in a 
mission often attended by a thousand people 
he must often have come in contact. He gave 
a million after the World’s Fair, to which 
also he gave largely for the Columbian Museum 
and has been one of the largest Chicago givers 
to the university. Hospitals, the Home for 
Incurables, houses of refuge have found a 
friend in him. His gifts made it possible to 
secure land for the military station at Fort 
Sheridan and for a Naval Station on the 
lake. Indeed there are few public enterprises 
in the city worthy of aid which have not 
profited from his wealth. 

For many years Mr. Field supported one or 
two missionaries of the Sunday School Union 
and has repeatedly expressed his satisfaction 
with the reports they have sent him of their 
work. It is not often that a man dies so promi- 
nent as he of whom so little that is evil, and so 
much that is good, can truthfully be said. At 
the time of his death he was easily the first 
citizen of Chicage and the man whose opinion 
was prized higher than that of any one in the 
city. Born in 1835 in Conway, Mass., a town 
for which he built and endowed a library, 
walking from his native town to Pittsfield at 
the age of seventeen to find work, four years 
later coming to Chicago, at twenty-five part- 
ner in a great store, for forty years he has re- 
mained with it as its manager and its chief 
owner, increasing its capacity for business 
almost every year, yet withal so quietly that 
few thought of what the patient, unassuming 
man at its head was doing. Yet the Field 
stores, wholesale and retail, have been among 
the show places of the city, and recent reports 
state that the sales of the retail store for 1905 
amounted to $53,000,000 and of the wholesale 
house between $60,000,000 and $70,000,000. A 
great business this for one man even with the 
best assistants to create, and so to organize 
that at his death it can go forward without a 
shock or a break. 


The University 


President Harper’s funeral was attended 
Sunday afternoon by as many as could find 
seats or standing room in Mandel Hall. The 
body was placed in a vault in the hope that 
eventually it may rest under a memorial 
chapel on the university campus. The trus- 
tees of the university voted Wednesday to 
make Dean Judson acting president, and the 
students and faculty, could their wishes be 
carried out, would make him permanent pres- 
ident. He has been associated with President 
Harper frem the first year of the university’s 
life, is familiar with his plans, has rare skill 
in dealing with men, and although he has not 
the aggressiveness which characterized the 
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late president and has had little experience in 
securing money, or in organizing new depart- 
ments of study there is no doubt that he is 
admirably qualified for the position. 


Co-operative Preaching 


The first of the sermons prepared by four 
neighboring ministers, studying together, was 
preached last Sunday evening. It wason the 
betrayal of citizenship and was marked by 
sane judgment as to the duties of the citizen, 
and by severe criticism of those who fail to 
discharge them. Perhaps there was a tend- 
ency to arraign men of whom the speaker 
could have no knowledge save through the 
papers, and to hold men up to a standard of 
tax-paying which has never yet been reached 
in any community in the country. Thereisa 
good deal of interest in these sermons for if 
this experiment succeeds others may be in- 
duced to try it. 


The Traction Tangle 


This is getting worse all the time. The 
employment of John M. Harlan by Judge 
Grosscup as attorney for the Union Traction 
Company and the demands he makes on the 
behalf of the people, are not likely to be ac- 
captable to the City Railway from which the 
money for the railways of the North and West 
Sides of the city must come. If they are re- 
jected, as it is probable they will be, and if the 
council fails to agree on the new form of a 
franchise which he demands, settlement of 
the difficulty will be delayed. An effort on 
the part of the city to enforce, as it claims, 
certain ordinances relating to the way people 
should enter the cars, has resulted in discom- 
fiture, and called forth a bitterness of criticism 
not likely to further the mayor’s hopes for 
municipal ownership. Convinced that the 
franchises drawn up by the council committee 
were to be amended till the company would 
not accept them, the council in committee of 
the whole voted to accept Mayor Dunne’s ordi- 
nances, which provide for immediate munici- 
pal ownership and call for the issue of $75,- 
000,000 in Mueller certificates. The acceptance 
carries with it the decision to present the mat- 
ter as a referendum to the voters in April. If 
it is accepted by a sufficient number of votes, 
steps will be taken to test the value of the 
Mueller certificates, and if favorable the trac- 
tion problem is solved. If the people reject 
the plan, then some form of franchise to the 
present companies will be granted. 


The Club 


The meeting of the Congregational Club 
took place Thursday evening at the Audi- 
torium. It was Ladies’ Night and the attend- 
ance was nearly four hundred. Dr. Arthur 
Smith of China and Miss Collins from her In- 
dians in Dakota, were guests of theclub. The 
subject was the relation which music bears to 
the development of a Christian character and 
was treated in a masterly way by Dr. Gun- 
saulus, whose thoughts were illustrated by the 
choir of the Central Church, which sang many 
beautiful pieces setting forth the wants of the 
human heart from childhood toage. Dr. Gun- 
saulus paid a noble tribute to the late Presi- 
dent. Harper and told how this strong man, 
who had never known defeat, yielded to the 
last enemy in a sitiple faith which came to 
him in part, at least, through song and in 
Matheson’s hymn, “O love that will not let 
me go.’’ The meeting reached high-water 
mark and the report read by President George, 
who is succeeded by Judge O. N. Carter, indi- 
cated a year of real progress. 


Chicago, Jan. 20. FRANKLIN. 





Ethics is certainly the study of how life 
may be full and rich, and not, as is often im- 
agined, how it may be restrained and meager. 
—From Palmer's Field of Ethics. 
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The Watchword of the Stars 


Night—and the cool soft air 
And the murmurous sleep of the sea; 
And moving up the purple East 
Orion’s splendid three. 


Night—and the silentness, 
And the shadow-brooding lea; 
And moving thro’ the mellow South 
Orion’s constant three. 


Night—and the loneliness, 
And the eyes that wake and weep; 
But calm and patient in the West 
The stars that never sleep. 


What is your watchword, stars? 
Tell me, Orion’s three! 
What is your message?... 
Patience and Constancy? 

—Ella Higginson. 


Love, 


A WOMAN whose home duties were 
insistent was bewailing her compar- 
ative uselessness when it came to church 
work or indeed any work 
outside of her own home. 
“T go to church—when I 
can,”’ she said rather ruefully. ‘‘Even 
then all I can do is to count forone. I 
can’t do anything.’”’? The wise woman 
who was listening answered of her wis- 
dom: ‘‘ Nobody ever counts for just one; 
you count for everybody you can influ- 
ence. One is a force and center of power 
in proportion to the number of people 
he can influence. Count for one, indeed! 
I happen to know that you counted for 
six people in church this very last Sun- 
day. It was rainy, you know, and we 
were all in slippers and easy-gowns, John 
and I and all three of the girls. ‘There!’ 
said I, as you passed the window, ‘if that 
woman can manage to get her work out 
of the way and go this rainy morning, I 
won’t listen to any excuses from the rest 
of you!’” “O, yes,” put in the other, 
blushingly, ‘‘I remember all about it! 
I had sixteen minds and a half about 
going out in the wet, but Benny was at 
home with his lame knee—you know 
he got hurt at football—and he said, 
‘Mother, you can go just as well as not. 
I’ll look after the babies.’ So I went, 
for I thought there would be a slim 
houseful such a rainy day, and I’d count 
for one anyway.” ‘Just so!’’ nodded 
her friend smiling. ‘‘ And you counted 
for six instead! We made just a good 
seatful. It was funny to see the minis- 
ter’s look of astonishment when we all 
filed in. I had the greatest mind to get 
up and say ’twas all your doing.” 


Counting for 
More than One 





There is no equality in family life. 
The parents have @ different position, a 
different influence, a different income 
from that of their children. But the 
differences contribute to, rather than 
take from the family happiness. The 
strength of the strong here is for every 
weak one, and the love is from each for 
all.—J. Brierley. 


The Modern Heroism 


BY PROF. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM, BERKELEY, CAL, 


The initiated and observant will name 
it at once—parenthood. Other forms of 
modern heroism there are, but this is the 
modern heroism. Modern, because, while 
it has always been a hard and heroic task 
to bring up children, it is harder and 
more heroic now than ever before in the 
history of the family. A little considera- 
tion will quickly confirm this! 

First, the old idea of discipline is gone. 
Simple, strenuous, and in the main suc- 
cessful, as was this older parental dis- 
cipline, it is ethically impossible to us 
with our (as we believe), larger and truer 
ideas of personality and of education. 
How plausible, practical, rough and-ready 
a principle, was that of our forbears: 
‘*You are my child, you belong to me; 
your judgment is inexperienced, mine is 
mature; therefore it is your duty to do 
whatever I say, whether it seems to you 
right or wrong, wise or unwise; you must 
obey, you shall obey.”’ That plain, iron- 
clad, parental code produced some ad- 
mirable results (else, what of ourselves?) ; 
but no parent, trained in modern ethics 
and child study, can apply it rigidly with- 
out misgiving and self-reproach. A new 
reverence for child personality, a new 
perception of child individuality, a new 
consciousness of self imperfection si- 
lences us and stays our hands. We feel 
that we must be certain that we are 
right, that we are not violating the child 
personality ; and there are so many things 
to consider before one feels sure of his 
ground. 

Vacillating and infirm, therefore, is the 
discipline of modern parents. But im- 
provement lies not in a return to the old, 
unethical rule, but in advancing to a 
purer, wiser, stronger parenthood that 
shall see always the right thing for the 
individual child and the right way to se- 
cure its ends. Meanwhile, until that 
truer, wiser parent appears, the transi- 
tional parent (shall we call him ?) is hard 
put to it, torn and troubled by ethical, 
educational, disciplinary and hygienic 
problems. No wonder parents shrink 
from their task. 

Again, the increased expense of rear- 
ing children adds to its heroism. There 
is not the slightest doubt that in a great 
many of our best and most cultured 
homes today, especially in professional 
life, the absence of children is due to the 
feeling that the added expense is greater 
than can be borne and maintain social 
and professional obligations. Whether 
justifiable or not, the modern ethical code 
does not recognize child rearing as a duty 
unless the family income is sufficient to 
meet the expense. And this expense is 
growing greater every year, as standards 
of living advance. The social simplicity 
in which the older. children cared for the 
younger and shared in the home cares is 


unhappily fast disappearing. Children in 
our day have their own social engage- 
ments, as well as their music and dancing 
lessons, and these with the pressure of 
the present school curriculum are about 
all the strain they can bear. 

Then there is the old ache and pain, 
more keenly felt now than ever before, of 
having children ailing, immoral, incom- 
petent, ungrateful or otherwise disap- 
pointing. There is no ignoring this pos- 
sibility. It rises like a specter at the 
birth of every child, and never quite 
fades from sight. An elder mother once 
said to a young mother, ‘‘No matter how 
well your children do, you will be sure to 
be disappointed in them.” It was not 
true, and yet there istruthinit. Itisa 
heart-sinking experience to see your own 
faults emerging in your children, writ 
large—not to speak of original faults of 
which yourself are innocent. 

Altogether, therefore, it is not strange 
that so many hearths are stockingless, so 
many Sunday schools empty, so many day 
schools filled up with the children of the 
prolific emigrant families, and that the 
President of the United States has a gos- 
pel for the childless. It is so much easier, 
quieter, more comfortable without chil- 
dren! One escapes such a load of care, 
labor, responsibility, vexation, sacrifice! 
Leisure, freedom, society, service, culture 
—all these on one side of the scale, and 
on the other a group of exacting, trouble- 
some, expensive, unmanageable, disap- 
pointing children. Is it any wonder that 
the selfish side of the scale goes down so 
often? Yes, it is all true. It does cost 
heavily in strength, pleasure, money, 
ease, everything, to have children. It 
is the modern heroism. 

But does the modern heroism pay? Is 
it worth while? With all the cost, the 
sacrifice, the anxiety, the responsibility 
involved, may it be, after all, that the 
gain is greater than the loss, the return 
greater than the expenditure, the happi- 
ness greater than the pain? Once and 
again must that question arise in the 
hearts of childless parents, growing more 
insistent and serious as time goes on. 

The fact is, all heroisms pay, at least 
all wise heroisms. And this is, of all, the 
wisest. Mr. E. S. Martin, in his recent 
book, The Luxury of Children, has esti- 
mated that it costs about twelve hundred 
dollars a year to keep a boy in a boarding 
school, and that for about the same sum 
one can keep a carriage. But from the 
boy, he maintains, one will in the long 
run get more enjoyment than from the 
carriage. Of course that depends on the 
boy. But as boys go it is no doubt true. 
And even upon the lower level of mere 
pleasure, children are amazingly remu- 
nerative. For they are infinitely inter- 
esting and infinitely amusing. The fresh- 
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ness of morning, the dew of the dawn, is 
upon them, and theirs it is to keep life 
natural and hopeful and sweet. Their 
sourness and fretfulness are after all eva- 
nescent, The fountains of their being 
bubble up from unfailing sources of 
purity and joy. To hear a baby coo, a 
little boy laugh, a mite of a young mother 
sing a lullaby to her dolls—who would 
not endure hours of crying and fretful- 
ness for that? 

We talk dolefully of our childhood 
as a vanished Elysium, but it ‘‘comes 
transfigured back” to us through our 
children. In them we live it over again, 
not with the same intoxication, but with 
a serener sense of its exquisite flavor. 
And with this sharing of childhood there 
goes the delightful consciousness of be- 
ing outside and above it also, watching 
with wonder the old fascinating miracle 
of the unfolding mind, the growing ex- 
perience, the tendril outreaching of the 
heart, as the child life develops. 

But there are deeper rewards than these 
for the heroism of parenthood. If self- 
culture goes on best without children, 
soul.culture goes on best with them. 
The highest human education is possible 
only to those who rear children. Not 
that they alone touch the deepest reali- 
ties of human experience, but they touch 
them more deeply through parenthood 
than they could do otherwise. There is 
no experience in the life of the pastor 
more astounding in its frequency and its 
hopefulness than to find a rough, unin- 
teresting man or woman, without any 
high aims or personal attractiveness, 
touched by a child’s success or a child’s 
danger into a real nobility, all tenderness, 
insight and unselfishness. It is here, in 
parenthood, that the deepest possibilities 
and disclosures of human nature lie. 
Here manhood and womanhood exhibit 
their noblest values. Here one comes 
into closest contact with the great under- 
lying sorrows and joys of the race, feels 
the heart-beat of humanity, and through 
it the heart-beat of God. Parenthood 
has always been, and is today more than 
ever, aheroism. But it is a heroism that 
is splendidly worth while. 





Domestic Science in the Seven- 
teenth Century 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS 


England’s Happiness Improved or an Infallible 
Way to get Riches Increase Plenty and Promote 
Pleasure, Saint Paul’s Churchyard, 1699. 

‘*By indirections’”’ one must ‘‘make 
directions out,’’ and this leather-covered, 
yellow-leaved octavo that celebrated its 
bicentennial six years ago is not, as its 
title might imply, a book cf homilies to 
incite good conduct, but the Marion Har- 
land, Maria Parloa and Mrs. Rorer, com- 
bined in one, of its day. 

The recipes are headed after the fash- 
ion of John Smith, His Book, with such 
titles as Gooseberry Wine—How to Make 
It; and, by the by, light is thrown on the 
customs of the times in the fact that 
over a third of the book is devoted to 
the rules for the concoction of alcoholic 
drinks and cordials from every fruit, 
flower and herb known, with a side fling 
like this at France, ‘‘ England cannot af- 
ford to make her drinks out of old wine, 
as they do in France.’’ Ague fits and 
rheumatics seem to be the prevailing 


distemper of 1699, and every sort of an 
acid is commended to cure the evil. 

We are apt to fancy ‘‘canning’”’ a mod- 
ern device, but an excellent method is 
offered, almost precisely like our own, 
for putting up fruits and vegetables ‘‘ that 
they be so fresh one will wonder where 
such delicates can be had in winter.’ 
When did it become a lost art, to be 
revived in our day? Violets and rose 
petals glacé are styled recent confections, 
but recipes for these and a score more, 
including ‘‘candied nutmegs,”’ with a 
common maccaroon rule, is found among 
‘**comfits.”’ 

One wonders if the following would 
work. ‘If you wish a tender sallet soak 
your lettuce seeds over night, plant in an 
extraordinarily hot hot-bed, for which 
directions are given, and your lettuce 
will be grown in time for dinner of the 
same day.’’ Chickens must have had a 
wide and free range two centuries ago, for 
accompanying the odd injunction to roast 
a fowl with a stone inside to insure ten- 
derness, one is also advised to give the 
bird a teaspoonful of vinegar and ‘‘let 
him run‘around the room for an hour,” 
before he meets his fate. 

Very frequently the reader is admon- 
ished to use ‘‘fair water,’ a sign that 
either wells were foul or cooks were care- 
less ‘‘in the brave days of old.”’ Also 
the frequent assurance occurs that, direc- 
tions carefully followed, the dish will 
have ‘‘a curious taste,’’ reminding us of 
the perversion of the meaning of a word 
that formerly signified ‘“‘nice” or ‘‘art- 
fully constructed.’’ Frauds and adultera- 
tions in the market are to be guarded 
against. For example, ‘Note if a lob- 
ster’s claws be filled with water’’ to make 
the seller’s purse and the buyer’s weight 
heavier; and especially the ‘‘hagler for 
butter” is to see that something other 
than rich cream has deepened the hue to 
a “‘sad colour.” 

The author, who is so modest as to 
withhold his name, does not omit to tell us 
that all the recipes are with an eye to 
strict economy, adding piously, ‘‘As covet- 
ousness is base, so frugality is commend- 
able.”” Our accient cook concludes with 
fine complacency, ‘‘Thus, reader, I have 
given you many rare experiments and in 
everything so fulfilled my promise that it 
cannot but be worthy of your acceptance 
and it will no doubt redound to your 
Profit and Pleasure.” 





Did You Know 


To the student «f domestic science would it 
not be of interest to know that the chafing 
dish was used in the time of Julius Cesar, 
and that a Greek princess washed the family 
linen, and that in Homer’s time copper bath- 
tubs were used, and that the hospitality of 
the Greek woman stands as a model for the 
treatment of a stranger in the home? To the 
girl who is learning to sew or trim bonnets, 
what an interesting fact for her to consider 
that George Eliot and Charlotte Bronté were 
fine needlewomen, that Louisa Alcott at one 
time supported herself by sewing, and that 
Mary Somerville could trim a bonnet as easily 
as she could measure the distances of: the 
stars! To the worker in hand crafts and the 
smaller arts it would be an item worthy of 
attention that George Sand said if she could 
not earn her living by writing, she could al- 
ways feel sure of supporting herself by the 
work of ber hands in straw plaiting and in 
china and fan plaiting.— Virginia E. Graff. 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD’S REFUSALS 


‘father, if Thou be willing, remove this 
cup from me; nevertheless not my will, 
but Thine, be done. And there appeared 
unto him an angel from heaven, strength- 
ening him. 





No prayer is lost. Every sincere ap- 
proach to God is fruitful of good. In 
that sense every prayer is ‘“‘answered.”’ 
All who yield themselves to God so com- 
pletely as to desire what he wills, are 
getting precisely that, as fast as time 
passes and as fully as they obey his laws 
and his leading.— Marshall P. Talling. 





God’s love takes note of longings which 
it cannot satisfy—for love cannot give 
evil without ceasing to be love.—I. 0. 
Rankin. 





Had Moses failei to go, had God 

Granted his prayer, there would have been 
For him no leadership to wir; 

No pillared fire; no magic rod; 

No wonders in the land of Zin; 

No smiting of the sea; no tears 

Eestatic shed on Sinai steep; 

No Nebo, with a God to keep 

His burial; only forty years 

Of desert, watching with his sheep. 





Lord, grant me one suit, which is this: 
deny me all suits which are bad for me; 
when I petition for what is unfitting, O 
let the King of Heaven make use of his 
negative voice. Rather let me fast than 
have quails given with intent that I 
should be choked in eating them.— 
Thomas Fuller. 





I have lived to thank God that all my 
prayers have not been answered.—Jean 
Ingelow. 





God answers prayer; sometimes, when hearts 
are weak, 
He gives the very gifts believers seek. 
But often faith must learn a deeper rest, 
And trust God’s silence when he does not 
speak; 
For he whose name is Love will send the 
best. 
Stars may burn out, nor mountain will endure, 
But God is true, his promises are sure 
To those who seek. 
—Myra G. Plantz. 





There is no such thing as interpreting 
God’s providence except in the spirit of 
sons.—Henry Ward Beecher. 





O Lord, I know not what I should 
ask of Thee. Thou only knowest 
what I want, and Thou lovest me, if 
lam Thy friend, more than I can love 
myself. O Lord, give to me, Thy 
child, what is proper, whatsoever it be. 
I dare not ask either crosses or com- 
forts. I only present myself before 
Thee. I open my heart to Thee. Be- 
hold my wants, of which I am igno- 
rant, but do Thou behold and do ac- 
cording to Thy mercy. Smite or heal, 
depress or raise me up. I adore all 
Thy purposes without knowing them. 
I am silent. I offer myself in sacri- 
fice. I abandon myself to Thee. I 
have no more any desire but to ac- 
complish Thy will. Lord, teach me 
to pray. I beseech Thee, dwell Thou 
Thyself in me by Thy Holy Spirit. 
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Somebody Did It 


BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT 


Hunting, hunting, high and low! 

Where do the caps and “ tammies”’ go? 
Ned’s—he hung it, he knows he did, 

Right on a nail and it went and hid! 

Rob’s—“ Well, mother, I’m almost sure 

I hung it’— ‘“‘ Right on the parlor floor?” 

“ Where is my ‘Tam’?” cries Margery; 
And the household echoes, ‘‘ Where can it be?” 


Yes, they do! 


1 


“Somebody does it! 
And not a ferson to lay things to! 
Ned will sputter and Rob complain, 

And Margery weeps till it looks like rain ; 
And the family puts its glasses on 

And hunts and hunts till the day is gone; 
Somebody ! wicked old Somebody ! 

No end of trouble you make for me. 


Hunting, hunting, here and there! 

Rob’s was under the Morris chair; 

Ned’s, by a strange coincidence, 

Was on a nail—of the garden fence; 

And Margery’s little pink Tam-o’-shanter 

I chanced to spy in a morning saunter 

Out through the barn, where ’tis wont to hide 

When they’ve been having “a hay-mow 
slide”! 


Patty’s Penny 
BY GEORGIA M, ROOT 


O, the beauty of that store window! 
Patty Price stood before it with her 
brown eyes round with anticipation of 
good things to come. Her bare toes bur- 
rowed into the sand and stones without 
feeling their hardness; her two short 
braids quivered with excitement, and one 
little brown hand clasped tightly the 
penny that was to purchase so much hap- 
piness. 

What should it be? One thing she 
knew—it was to be candy, for it was so 
long since she had tasted any that her 
mouth watered for it. From the choco- 
late sticks, so tempting in their rich 
brownness, her eyes turned to tle gayly- 
colored papers of peppermint and winter. 
green lozenges, and then strayed on to 
brighten into determination as she saw 
a box of colored candy marbles, such 
beautiful marbles, and six for one cent! 
‘“‘Two for each of us,’’ said Patty to her- 
self, for she was a generous little soul 
and always remembered little brother 
and sister at home. 

So intent was she on her choice that 
she did not hear the sound of wheels, nor 
did she see her good friend, the rural 
postman, jump from his delivery wagon 
with the big mail bag in his hand. But 
he saw her, and his jolly face broadened 
into a smile as he said: 

‘*Hulloa, Patty!, Going to buy Miss 
Brown out?”’ 

She turned, smiling brightly, and an- 
swered, ‘‘Hulloa, Mr. Rice.” 

Then she went up to him and slipped 
one hand confidingly into the big one 
held out to her, saying, ‘‘See what I found 
this morning,’’ and, opening the other 
hand, displayed the moist treasure within. 











‘“‘Why, let’s see that penny, Patty, 
said the postman with a twinkle in his 
bright eye. ‘‘ Why, that looks just like 
the one I lost yesterday afternoon !’’ 

Then it was Mr. Rice’s penny and not 
hers at all! Poor Patty! her heart 
seemed to sink right down into her feet, 
it was such a disappointment. Well, one 
thing was certain, she wouldn’t enjoy 
buying candy right under his very eyes 
with a penny that he had said was his. 
So she slipped away while the postman 
went on into the office never thinking 
again of his joking words. 

She would go and ask Mother if she 
ought to give it back to him. Mother 
always knew what it was best to do. So 
in haste she came into the room where 
her mother sat mending little garments 
in all stages of dilapidation, and with 
words tumbling over one another in their 
hurry, and with some tears, finally made 
herself understood. 

Mrs. Price put her arm around Patty 
and drew her close, while her other worn 
hand gently smoothed the roughened hair. 

‘Mother knows it’s hard to give it up, 
dear, when you have so few pennies to 
spend for yourself, and she’s sorry for 
her little girlk But Mother knows, too, 
that you do not want anything that does 
not belong to you, and that you will be 
a brave girl and give the penny to Mr. 
Rice as he comes along. There he comes 
up the street now!”’ 

Patty gave her mother a kiss, wiped 
some tears away, and hurried out to the 
gate where Mr. Rice spied her standing 
as he came driving along. He saw her 
little outstretched hand, and, as he reined 
up his horse, heard her childish voice, 
‘‘Here’s your penny, Mr. Rice.’’ 

For the first time, he remembered his 
words at the office. 

‘“‘Why, Patty, child,’ he began, ‘‘did 
you think I really meant that that was 
the penny I lost? Bless your heart, I 
lost my penny in a village ten miles away. 
Now run right off and spend that one 
quick before any one else claims it.’’ 
And with a hearty laugh and a ‘“‘get up 
there’’ to his old horse he drove off. 

Mrs. Price, watching from the window, 
smiled and said, ‘‘I guess it’s all right,” 
as she saw Patty’s flying feet disappear- 
ing down the street, and a little later she 
was sure for Patty burst in vehemently, 
demanding: ‘‘ Where’s Ruth and Bennie? 
I’ve got something for them.”’ 

Then, with a big hug for her mother: 
“He was just joking, Mother, and I 
didn’t have to giveit to him atall. But 
I’m glad I did what you told me to for 
I feel lots better inside.”’ 

And Mother said, ‘‘I knew you would.”’ 





Towne: My wife used to get nervous every 
time she heard a noise down stairs, but I as- 
sured her that it couldn’t be burglars, because 
they’re always careful not to make any noise. 

Browne: So that calmed her, eh? 

Towne: Not much. Now she gets nervous 
every time she doesn’t hear any noise.— 
Philadelphia Press. 
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Tangles 


6. TRANSPOSITION 


Domingo, child of sunny Spain, 
Despised the irksomeness of schoo}, 
And longed for freedom from the rod 
That flogged him when he broke a rule. 


The master whipped him if he THREE 
As common noun a word like “ reach,” 
And never T WO him if, perchance, 
He failcd to name the parts of speech. 


Domingo’s heart yearned for the woods, 
In whose retreats, the whole day long, 
The cricket and the cicada 
ONE out their squeaky, strident song. 
ARTY Ess. 


7. WORD DELETIONS 


(From out of one word cut another, and 
joining the remnants of the first make a third. 
Ex: Defaulter, fault, deer.) 

1. From afflicted with a malady cut oceans, 
and leave departed this life. 2. From closing 
cut a hovel, and leave the prick of an insect. 
3. From suffccating cut a parent, and leave to 
utter vocal music. 4. From made small cut 
not much, and leave a couch. 5. From most 
happy cut not so much as the last, and also 
leave a couch. 6. From greatly pleased cut a 
luminant, and leave an act. 7. From to make 
very poor cut a preposition, and leave dem- 
oniacal. 8. From that beyond being inquired 
into cut an inquiry, and leave incapable. 9. 
From laundering cut a shade tree, and leave 
the fore limb of a bird. DOROTHEA. 


8. RIDDLE 


In waves of ocean I abide, 

In lakes, whose fame runs far and wide; 
And on the solid land you see 

Deep mines, where many delve for me. 


Through years untold, of times gone by, 
In wildwood springs and marshes, I 
Drew deer and bison to the spot, 
Though savage men esteemed me not. 


At frugal meal, or banquet fine, 

A most important place is mine; 
Rich dainties were in vain displayed 
But for my seasonable aid. 


Throughout the nations of the earth 
I stand the type of saving worth; 
Their chosen ones they name for me, 
And such, kind reader, may you be. 
M. C. 8. 


9 NUMERICAL 


“What is your name, and where do you 1-2 345?” 
“This is my home, and my name is 1-3-4-5.” 

‘* Pray give me water! I faint!” said he; 

“T will fetch you a cup from our 2-3 4-5,” said she. 
So she brought him a draught that was cool and 

sweet, 
As he rested him on the 3-4-5 porch seat. 
E. C. D. 


ANSWERS 


1. 1. William Shakespeare—Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 2. Alfred Tennyson—In Memoriam. 3. 
Alexander Pope—The Essay on Man. 4. Sir 
Walter Scott—The Lady of the Lake. 5. James 
Hogg—The Queen’s Wake. 6. John Wilson—Isle 
of Palms. 7. Edward Bulwer-Lytton—Lucile. 8. 
Bryan Waller Procter—A Sicilian Story. 9. Ralph 
W. Emerson—Poems. 10. James Russell Lowell— 
A Fable for Critics. 11. John G. Whittier—Maud 
Muller. 12. Geoffrey Chaucer—Canterbury Tales. 

2. Name vile not one live man. 

3. 1. Axil. 2. Axminster. 3. Axstone. 4. Bat- 
tle-ax. 5. Climax. 6. Borax. 7. Smilax. 8. Ax- 
iom. 9. Galaxy. 10. Thorax. 11. Axis. 12. Ax- 
oloth. 13. Axle-grease. 14. Ajax. 

4. Shoe-black. 

5. With corrected punctuation, the lines read: 


The female kind is counted ill, 
And is indeed the contrary. 

No man can find that hurt they will, 
But everywhere show charity, 

To nobody malicious still, 
In word or deed. Believe you me. 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: F. M. B., Clifton Springs, N. Y., to 88; 
Cc. F. P., Cambridge, Mass., 87, 88; N. L., Dover, 
N. H., 88, 89. 
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The Testing of the Christ* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Through that long battle of life in which every man is engaged, and in every mood of the struggle 
which men of aspiration and moral sense make toward perfect holiness, there is an iospiration of 


comfort to be derived from the example of Christ. 


In places the most strange, and in the desolate way 


where men dwell with wild beasts of the passions, if there be but a twilight of faith we shall find his 
footsteps and know that he has been there—is there again, living over anew in us his own struggles. 


—H. W. Beecher. 


The temptation of Jesus, as a theme 
for study, belongs among the recorded 
events of his developing life as explain- 
ing how he fulfilled his mission as the 
Christ. It cannot be understood on the 
one hand as an isolated human experi- 
ence, nor on the other as the mysterious 
conflict of a superhuman person with a 
person representing the kingdom of evil 
among men. It can in any case be under- 
stood only imperfectly; but its meaning 
appears as it is disclosed in its relation to 
the young Jew who at the Jordan had 
just received the chrism of the Holy 
Spirit of God—had been anointed as the 
long-expected Christ, and impelled by 
that anointing had fled into solitude to 
face the work to which he found himself 

suddenly summoned. The experience is 
' paralleled in a degree by that of prophets 
and apostles at the beginning of their ca- 
reer, or in great crises. For example, 
Isaiah saw God sitting on a throne in the 
temple, and received from him his com- 
mission to prophecy [Isa. 6: 1-9]. Eze- 
kiel was carried by the hand of Jehovah 
and set down on the top of a very high 
mountain [Ezek. 40: 2]. John was car- 
ried by an angel to a mountain great and 
high and shown Jerusalem coming down 
out of heaven [Rev. 21: 10]. Such de- 
scriptions in the Bible represent states of 
mind, processes of mental and spiritual 
experience, expressed by concrete pic- 
tures—a common Oriental language. 

When Jesus became possessed with the 
conviction that he was to be the Messiah 
the next step before him was to choose 
his plan of action. He had long been 
considering the condition of his nation, 
and he knew well the desire and expecta- 
tion of the people for their Messiah. Two 
alternatives must have pressed on him at 
the outset. If he should attempt to do 
what they would wish him to do he would 
fail. If he should attempt to work out 
his ideal for them they would not follow 
him. These two alternatives were before 
him and no other course was open to 
him. Whichever way he should choose, 
difficulties and sorrows and disappoint- 
ments were sure to be his lot. 

Many have offered guesses as to how 
the authors of the New Testament came 
to know this secret chapter in the life of 
Jesus—when and where he told his dis- 
ciples about it. It seems to me that the 
conditions being understood—knowledge 
of the situation of the Jewish people and 
of their expectations concerning the Mes- 
siah, and knowledge of character and 
ministry of Jesus Christ—the story of 
the temptation in the wilderness would 
almost write itself. If it had not been 
written in the Gospels it would have to 
be imagined in order to fill the gap that 
would appear. He could not have taken 
up his work as the Messiah without such 
a struggle as is pictured in this story, 
nor could he have come forth from it 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 4. 
The Temptation of Jesus. Text, Matt. 4: 1-11. 


without a new consciousness of his mis- 
sion and a determination to carry it out 
at the cost of his life. Jesus went into 
the wilderness with the fresh anointing 
of the Holy Spirit which drove him thither 
to face his task and his future. He re- 
tired from it as the Christ of God, devoted 
to die to deliver mankind. 

His conflict was long and utterly ab- 
sorbing ; forty days was the common ex- 
pression for a particular and considerable 
period of time, especially a period of test- 
ing and trial. The spies sent to explore 
Canaan were gone forty days; Moses was 
forty days and forty nights in the mount; 
Elijah was strengthened by one meal for 
a forty days’ journey to Mt. Horeb; Jonah 
announced that after forty days Nineveh 
would be destroyed. The three specific 
temptations mentioned as the conclusion 
of the experience of Jesus at this time 
do not represent it in its completeness, 
but illustrate its intensity. The prefera- 
ble order of time is that given in Matthew. 
The Christ was tested in three ways in 
which a holy soul could be enticed to do 
wrong, all for the sake of doing good to 
others : 

1. Through hunger [vs. 2-4]. His long 
fasting and struggle had left him ex- 
hausted. He was feeling what the need 
of food was. That would be the first 
demand on the Messiah. Should he make 
that his aim as the deliverer of the people? 
Their cry is that of the Russian peasant 
and of the London unemployed today, 
and of people always who feel despair at 
their condition and an awakening sense 
of hope of better things. Once afterward 
he answered their cry on a particular 
occasion. But when they repeated their 
demandyg, he told them what he had re- 
solved in the desert. Compare Matt. 
4: 4with John 6: 27. It was as though 
he had said, ‘‘Though we be hungry let 
us live for God, not for bread alone.’’ 

2. Through trust [vs. 5-7]. Jesus had 
committed himself into God’s hands, 
might he not do daring deeds as a Spirit- 
filled leader and so gain the whole people 
to follow him? But would such deeds 
make the people what they must be in 
order to have fellowship with God? He 
who puts himself in God’s hands must do 
the will of God, not assume to make the 
power of the Holy Spirit an instrument 
to work his own will. Afterwards he 
told the Jews who demanded that he 
should be a wonder worker [Matt. 16: 1] 
what he had learned in the desert. Com- 
pare Matt. 4: 7 with John 5: 19. 

3. Through ambition [vs. 8-10]. Jesus 
came into the world to accomplish his 
mission [Luke 12: 50]. The spirit of evil 
controlled money, power, office, influence 
in the highest courts of the land. If he 
should compromise with that spirit by 
paying to it temporary honor might he 
not control all these things so as to make 
them minister to high and noble ends? 
That temptation is constantly pressing 
on good men. He told his disciples who 
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sought such power what he had learned 
in the days of his own temptation. Com- 
pare verse 10 with Matt. 6: 24. 

The Messiah stood triumphantly every 
test [v. 11]. After such a victory, for a 
time at least, spiritual elation put temp- 
tation beneath his thought. His conflict 
is ours also. If we follow in his foot- 
steps in the wilderness we shall come 
forth from it sustained by heavenly min- 
istries [Heb. 4: 14-16]. 





Biographical 
DEACON 8. W. NASH 


Deacon Nash died in Weymouth, Mass., at the 
home of his son, Jan. 11, aged 81 years. Born in 
Weymouth he engaged in shoe manufacturing and 
became one of the town’s most prominent busi- 
hessmen. In 1842 he joined the Union Congrega- 
tional Churebh of Weymouth and Braintree and was 
for many years its leading deacon, an office which 
was also offered him by the church in Amherst, 
N. H., where he resided for a time after his retire- 
ment from active business. A life member of the 
A. B. C. F. M., he was always a generous contribu- 
tor to missionary enterprises. Mr. Nash was twice 
married, and after the death of his second wife he 
made his home with his children in Weymouth. 


MRS. ELIZA H. WALKER 


Mrs. Walker is known to all missionary circles as 
the founder of the Missionary Home at Auburndale. 
She was the daughter of Rev. Sewall Harding, long 
secretary of the old Doctrinal and Tract and Book 
Society. She was a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary and married Rev. Augustus Walker, and in 
1853 went with him to Turkey, where they were 
located at Diarbekir on the Tigris River. Mr. 
Walker died of cholera in 1866, and the next year 
Mrs. Walker returned to America with her four 
fatherless children. She was deeply impressed by 
the trials to which many missionaries were subjected 
in having no suitable place to send their children 
when it was necessary that they should come to the 
United States. Her motherly heart led her to re- 
ceive into her own home a few children for whom 
no other place was provided. On the death of her 
father his homestead was used for the reception of 
more children. As the value of the home became 
more and more apparent, it was greatly cnlarged 
under her efficient care—Mrs. Walker securing 
funds from friends far and near and herself super- 
intending the construction of the home. With great 
patience and tact she wrought for years, keeping 
tender watch over the children. 

The home is now under the care of trustees, ap- 
pointed by the Prudential Committee of the Amer- 
ican Board, and has a fund for its maintenance. In 
recent years the immediate superintendence has 
been committed to other hands, but Mrs. Walker 
maintained to the last deep interest in its arrange- 
ments, about which she was constantly consulted. 
Over 300 missionary children have enjoyed its ad- 
vantages for a longer or shorter period. On a re- 
cent anniversary of her birthday, letters expressing 
great gratitude and appreciation of her services 
were received by Mrs. Walker from over seventy of 
those who, now living in all parts of the world, 
recalled her tender and efficient services. She died 
at Auburndale on Jan. 15 at the ripe age of seventy- 
nine. The funeral service was appropriately held in 
the Walker Missionary Home, which is a noble 
monument to her memory. E. E. 8. 





Missionary Institute at the 
Golden Gate 


The meetings held in San Francisco, Oakland 
and Berkeley, Jan, 10-14, by leaders of the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement were well at- 
tended and left a permanent influence. The main 
conference meetings occurred in San Francisco, 
with public rallies both sides of the bay. At 
Berkeley special all-day sessions were kindly pro- 
vided for the students of the four co-operating the- 
ological seminaries. These sessions were attended 
by fifty students, also by professors and a few pas- 
tors. They were exceedingly interesting and help- 
ful, sure to bear fruit in future pastoral work and 
perhaps in some recruits for mission fields. Per- 
manent committees for mission study classes were 
appointed for each denomination represented in the 
institute. c. 8. N. 
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The Christian Conquest of America in 
This Age 


What Part Shall Members of Congregational Churches Have in It? 


By Don O. SHELTON 











ll. The Present Outlook 


The campaign for the $270,000 fund, to enable the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society to close its fiscal year without debt, goes forward encouragingly. In 
fourteen states the forces have been organized and committees are at work. Reports 
from these states and other sections of America indicate a general and an eager 
desire that the campaign be carried through quickly and victoriously. 

Special offerings from individuals and churches are coming in. Assurances of 
hearty co-operation on the part of pastors and members of churches small and large 
are being cordially given. 

Some of these earnest, cheering, helpful messages we desire to pass on this week 
to all readers of The Congregationalist. They indicate that this important move- 
ment already has momentum. They will encourage and invigorate. 

We present first the strengthening words of Dr. Henry Churchill King, president 
of Oberlin College. Dr. King is an ardent friend of Congregational home missions, 
and is this year president of the Congregational Home Missionary Society. Not- 
withstanding the unusually heavy responsibilities that rest upon him, Dr. King 
writes that he feels that he must help (in this crisis of the society) when the matter 
is taken up in Ohio to get a result that may be really worth while. He continues: 


It does not seem to me to be open to doubt that the imperative interests 
of the denomination require that the Congregational churches should con- 
tribute an amcunt sufficient to enable the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society to close the present year without debt. Half-hearted effort in the 
present crisis would be little short of criminal. Every denominational in- 
terest seems to be involved. Whether one’s attitude has been hitherto cordial 
or critical, there can be no question that any advance is impossible without 
the removal of this debt. Only by the removal of this debt, too, it should be 
remembered, have we any right to expect the largest results frcm the new 
Board of Directors, to be appointed at the next Annual Meeting. The home 
missionary interests are far greater than any matter of policy. The shame 
and the paralyzing effect of debt, the wideness of the interests involved, the 
urgent appeal of opportunities now necessarily neglected, and every Christian 
motive of sympathy and love, whether for our home missionary workers or 
for those for whom work is needed, and every motive of loyalty to Christ 
and to those special interests of the church committed to us, conspire to urge 
a united effort for the canceling of this home missionary debt. 


We reproduce in facsimile stirring words from the Rey. S. Parkes Cadman, 
pastor of the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn. In a personal note Dr. 
Cadman states that the Ladies’ Home Missionary Society of his church has taken 
up the matter of the debt. ‘‘ And,’’ he adds, ‘‘we propose to give it our special 
attention.’’ Here are his other forceful sentences : 
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A comprehensive view of the vital im- 
portance of the work of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society is given 
in this message from the Rev. Dr. George 
A. Gordon, pastor of the Old South 
Church, Boston: 


There is no greater work in the 
charge of the churches of this land 
than that represented by our Hcme 
Missionary Society. 

How can we expect the nation to live 
and to move along lines of righteous- 
ness and hope if we do not pour the 
healing ixfluences of the gospel of 
Christ into all the new communities 
that are being formed all over the 
land? We have a Pentecostal nation 
minus the Holy Spirit. What the Home 
Missionary Society is striving for is to 
reproduce the actual Pentecost, the 
Eternal Spirit, controlling the hearts of 
all those gathered out of every nation 
under heaven, who have come hither 
to be citizens of the United States. 
What can any man do better than 
this, as a patriot, as a man and as a 
Christian? 


“That an honest and honorable debt 
should be paid goes without saying! And 
if ever there was such a debt, it is this,’’ 
writes the Rev. Dr. F. J. Van Horr, 
pastor of the Old South Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Dr. Van Hirn adds these 
ringing sentences: 


What a work to be done yet in the 
Christianizing of America! And what 
heroes we have at work—underpaid, 
underestimated, unappreciated, un- 
complaining heroes, of whom Ameri- 
can Congregationalism seems to be 
unworthy! Shame on us for sucha 
debt! Pay it? Of course, and take no 
credit to ourselves: ‘‘We have done 
that which it was our duty to do.” 


The Rev. Dr. Amory H. Bradford, pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church, 
Montclair, N. J., and who for many years 
has been one of the most ardent and 
helpful friends of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, writes: 


The Congregational churches of the 
United States ought at once to relieve 
the Home Missionary Society of its 
financial embarrassment. Unfortunate 
circumstances have had much to do in 
causing it, but they ought not to hin- 
der and cripple the work. I shall 
advise the church of which I am 
pastor to do its part. I hope that all 
the other churches of our order may 
do the same, and that the burden may 
be lifted. 


Among enheartening messages from 
the younger and resourceful pastors of 
large churches is the following, by the 
Rey. Ernest Bourner Allen, pastor of the 
Washington Street Church, Toledo: 


Napoleon said, ‘* The army that re- 
mains in its entrenchment is beaten,” 
and the same thing is true of churches 
and institutions. The very life of our 
work depends upon our moving for- 
ward in the face of the greatest diffi- 
culties. 1 believe the money necessary 
to close the fiscal year without debt 
will be forthcoming. It is in the hands 
of our Christian people. When they 
know the facts they will respond. 


From the pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis, the Rev. Dr. Leavitt H. 
Hallock, come these sympathetic, vigor- 
ous and inspiring words: 


There can be no more imperative 
obligation upon our Congregational 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

The New York Club 

A large number of members turned out at 
the January meeting to hear Dr. William J. 
Long on the unhackneyed subject, Animal 
Life and Death. It proved an unusually en- 
joyable evening. Dr. Long advanced his well- 
known thesis as to the thinking power of ani- 
mals and fascinated his hearers with the 
graphic recital of incidents that had afforded 
himinnumerable opportunities for observation. 
Principal Fairbairn and Pres. Howard S. Bliss 
as guests of the club added great interest to 
the program. Dr. Fairbairn brought the 
greetings of the English churches and ex- 
pressed his delight in his present visit. Dr. 
Bliss briefly indicated the greatness and en- 
joyableness of the work at Beirut College. 
He mentioned the large number of nationali- 
ties represented in the student body, gave the 
salutation of each race or tribe, and the college 
ery, characteristic of the unifying spirit of its 
work. President Washburn introduced the 
speakers happily, as always. 


Harmony at Bethesda Church 


The belief that fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread becomes more and more applica- 
ble to that class of newspaper reporters who 
are never so happy in reporting a row as 
when it can be made to appear a “‘church 
row.” This kind of exploitation necessitates 
some one on the inside to furnish the so-called 
facts, who is the larger culprit of the two, 
since, after all, it is the reporter’s business to 
mike the most of his material. In the recent 
ease of the account of an election of trustees 


at Bethesda Church, Brooklyn, it happens 
that there was no war, no fight, no violence, 
but simply a legitimate rivalry of candidates 
representing minor differences of policy. The 
congregation settled the matter by electing 
one man on one side, and two men on the 
other; and then went about its business. As 
Dr. Herald says, they are thinking no more 
about the episode. Asa matter of fact, he in- 
formed the trustees before the meeting that, 
while he preferred certain nominees, he, of 
curse, would abide by the results of the elec- 
tion. In their annual report the trustees an- 
nounced that more money had bean received 
than in any previous year, and recommended 
that Rev. Olin Caward, assistant pastor, have 
$300 added to his salary, which was done. 


A New Educational Iastitute 

Having organiz:d and maintained a success- 
fal public library for four years, until it could 
be turned over to a branch of the New York 
Pablic Library in a new Carnegie building op- 
posite the church, Rev. F. Barrows Makepeace, 
pastor of Trinity Church, has gone on with- 
out resting, until he and his friends have suc- 
ceeded in further developing the opportunities 
of higher education in the immense territory 
of the Bronx. The Bronx Society of Arts 
and Sciences is now an established fact. Al- 
ready it has held two public meetings to em- 
phasize the dignified fact of its existence. 
The president is Chancellor MacCracken of 
New York University; Principal Denbigh of 
the fine Morris High School, and Director 
Hornaday of the Zodélogical Park are among 
the vice presidents and Dr. Makepeace is 
secretary. The governing council includes 
Dr. Britton, director-in chief of the New York 
Botanical Gardens, Dr. H. M. Brown, pastor 
of our Christ Church, Mr. A. A. Stoughton of 
Trinity Church, the architect of Manhattan 
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church and Professor Taffee of the City Col- 
lege. From its birth, therefore, the society is 
assurei of wise guidance and high intellectual 
quality. Lectures have been given on arche- 
ology and anthropology, with pictures made 
for the occasion. The society will inspire the 
collection of objects, found naturally within 
the Borough, illustrating its historical de- 
velopment and including the products of its 
rapidly increasing variety of factories. 


Bay Shore, Long Island 


The tide of real estate activities and the in- 
flux of new residents swiftly moving up the 
island, are developing the opportunities of 
this church, whose pastor, Rev. E. P. Arm- 
strong, is everalert. The audiences steadily 
increase, the renovated church and fine new 
organ helping to attract. At the Christmas 
and New Year meetings the building was 
crowded, and the services were a notable ex- 
pression of the progress the church has made 
in a single year. Twenty-five members have 
been received, making the total, 188, the lar- 
gest in the church’s history. An active Men’s 
League has been of great service. The mem- 
bers have sold quantities of aluminum cal- 
endars, adjustable for the next ten years, on 
the face of which are pictures of church and 
pastor, doubtless a proclamation that the lat- 
ter is expected to round out a long term in 
this happy pastorate. SYDNEY. 





I see a vision of a poor, weak soul, striving 
after good. It was not cut off; and in the end 
it learned, through tears and much pain, that 
holiness is an ‘infinite compassion for others; 
greatness is to take the common things of life 
and walk truly among them; happiness is a 
great love and much serving.—Olive Schrei- 
ner. 














The Christian 


churches than to meet the present 
crisis in Home Missionary finance 
heroically and promptly. The dis- 
couraging burden of debt must be 
lifted, and when it shall be gone the 
enthusiasm of the effort will react 
upon the succeeding work as a new 
inspiration. ‘‘ When the clouds roll 
by ’’—yes! but they won’t roll by 
alone; dollars, good, consecrated dol- 
lars, and many of them, are needed 
lest this great opportunity pass, and 
while we pray and fret and amputate, 
the frontiers forge ahead out of the 
formative state, becoming hopelessly 
godless for lack of the gospel injected 
at the psychological moment. Plym- 
outh Church has increased its Home 
Missionary gift for 1906, prompted by 
motives both patriotic and Christian, 
and all spirit of criticism or excuse 
should now be smothered while we 
pay this debt; after that we can make 
our adjustments without worry, and 
do the Lord’s work with honor and 
efficiency. 


The Rev. Dr. Charles S. Mills, pastor 
of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
St. Louis, expresses his hearty apprecia- 
tion of the effort which is being made to 
secure this special fund. Dr. Mills has 
aggressively sought to upbuild the work 
of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. The following sentences, in a 
recent communication from him, are 
suggestive : 

The debt of the Congregational 
Home Misgionary Society should cer- 
tainly be lifted at once. The way is 
open for a new era of unity and 
power in home missions. But the 
new administration should certainly 
start with free hands. It must com- 





Conquest of America in This Age (continued) 


mand the best men in the country; 
but they will hesitate to give their 
service if we ask them to come to a 
work encumbered with burdensome 
indebtedness. Let each one lift. The 
emptiness of the treasury in this era 
of prosperity shames our churches 
which contain such great resources. 
I will personally do my part, and will 
seek to help others to do theirs. 


There is a tonic quality in these earnest 
words from the Rev. Dr. Hubert C. Her- 
ring, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Omaha: 


Whatever we do or fail to do we 
must do this. Just at this time, in the 
midst of unbounded prosperity, with 
a new spirit of faith and zeal awaking 
in our churches, it is well-nigh crimi- 
nal to permit our home mission work 
to drag. May the spirit of God stir us 
all to redoubled effort! 


It is by a union of all our forces that 
the work is to be done. The call is to 
every pastor, every home mission com- 
mittee, every young people’s society, 
every Sunday school and every individual 
in every Congregational church in Amer- 
ica. It is your aid, your contribution, 
your vigorous co-operation, that is es- 
sential. 

Just as these pages are being prepared 
for the press, there comes a bugle blast 
from the far Northwest. It is sounded 
by the Rev. Edward L. Smith, pastor of 
the Pilgrim Church, Seattle, Wn. I am 
sure that all who listen to it will be im- 
pelled to action : 


The effort to wipe out the.debt on 
the Home Missionary Society deserves 





the unqualified support of every Con- 
gregational pastor and layman in the 
land. It is not a difficult task when 
all realize its importance. Every im- 
pulse of patriotism and of loyalty to 
Christ’s kingdom in this nation should 
prompt an instant response to this ap- 
peal. The time is critical and the 
issues tremendous. When demands 
and needs are staring us in the face on 
every hand, we at the front are met 
with the necessity of retrenchment and 
that, too, following upon a long series 
of retrenchment which makes of this 
last demand a castastrophe and a chal- 
lenge. The emergency warrants no 
delay, no argument, no objections, but 
an appeal from every pulpit and a 
raining instanter of checks and drafts 
and money orders upon the New York 
office. Let them be small or large. 
No matter, but let them fly and let 
this reproach be removed from us of 
caring no more for the advance of 
Christ’s kingdom. 


Will you now kindly read again the last 
sentence in Dr. Cadman’s letter? 


Please cut out this slip and mail with your 
contribution to the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Herewith find $_____, being a special con- 
tribution to the work of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. 


Name 





Town or City____ 
Street 


Church 
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Dr. Torrey in Toronto 


BY REV. J. B. SILCOX 
Pastor Bond Street Congregational Church 


The Torrey-Alexander revival services be- 
gan in Toronto, Sunday, Dec. 31, and will 
continue until Sunday, Jan.28 The meetings 
are held in Massey Hall, with a seating capac- 
ity of about 5,000. Two meetings are held daily, 
except Saturday. The hall is always filled and 
sometimes to overflow. The evangelists have 
had the hearty co-operation of a strong com- 
mittee representing all the denominations of 
the city. The meetings have been extensively 
and vigorously advertised. The press of the 
city has been friendly to the movement from 
the beginning, giving large space to reports of 
the sermons and singing. The singing, led by 
Mr. Alexander, has been a marked feature. 
As a leader of music, Alexander is a genius. 
He can sing himself, and more than that he can 
get others to sing. The people likehim. His 
service of song is the great drawing element 
in these meetings. He can talk wellalso. He 
imparts a beautiful Christian spirit to the 
meetings. He has shown what power simple 
Christian hymns have to draw the people. 
He will make people enthusiastic in singing 
even such a hymn—if it can be called a hymn— 
as ‘“*The cld.time religion is good enough for 
me.” The Glory Song and ‘‘ Tell mother I’ll 
be there in answer to her prayer,” have been 
sung over and over again, sometimes twice and 
three times the same night. 

The preaching of Dr. Torrey is dogmatic and 
direct. The teaching element in his preaching 
is almost absent. One listens in vain for mas- 
terly presentation of the great principles of 
the Christian religion. The sermons are full 
of anecdotes. Every sermon seems to be de- 
voted to getting men and women committed 
to the Christian life, though what the Chris- 
tian life means is not made clear. The worth 
of the soul, the peril of sin, the certainty 
of hell, the responsibility of decision, the 
readiness of Jesus to forgive sin and save 
the soul are emphasized in the sermons. The 
substitutionary theory of the atonement is 
made much of by the preacher. Salvation 
consists in believing that “‘ your sins and mine 
were laid on Jesus nineteen hundred years 
ago. To receive Jesus is simply to believe 
what God says about him in his Word.” 
Those who stand up and come forward to the 
front are instructed by the preacher to receive 
Jesus, and are assured that if they believe in 
their heart and confess with their mouth they 
are saved. 

Those who are familiar with the teaching 
and plan of work adopted by the Plymouth 
Brethren some twenty-five years ago will un- 
derstand Dr. Torrey’s plan of salvation. Cer- 
tain propositions are put to the inquirers, and 
if these are concurred in, they are declared 
**saved.”’ It is salvation by syllogism. The 
converts are urged to join a church, but to 
take care “not to join any church that is tear- 
ing the Bib!e to pieces.” Dr. Torrey seeks to 
give the impression that the preachers who 
accept or are in sympathy with what is called 
Higher Criticism are the ones who are tearing 
the Bible to pieces. Many ministers in the 
city think that the evangelist is unwise in his 
attacks on those who may differ with him in 
these things, but they refrain from going into 
the press, for they desire not to stir up con- 
troversy at this time. They overlcok these 
things in the good that is being done in calling 
people to consider the things of the soul. 

The reports in the press have given prom- 
inence to the work, and excursions from the 
outside towns have brought’a large number to 
the meetings. It is worth all it costs to inter- 
est so many people in religion. The conver- 
sions so far are hot so great as some expected, 
but it is worth while to get so many people 
interested in the higher things as the evangel- 
ists have done, and multitudes are thankful 
for the good work they have done here. 





A Daily Paper’s Estimate 


As revealing the attitude of the best daily 
newspaper of Toronto, we reprint portions of 
recent editorials from the Toronto Globe, ed- 
ited by a Presbyterian minister: 


There are not a few intelligent and reason- 
able friends and wellwishers of the Torrey- 
Alexander Mission who regret the waste and 
reaction of the evangelist’s irrelevant flings at 
the higher critics. When a man has the rare 
chance of one brief half-hour in which to talk 
straight home to the hearts and consciences of 
five hundred of the city’s business men, why 
should he waste one moment of it on questions 
of controversy? If Dr. Torrey would redeem 
the time, if he would do the good most need- 
ing to be done in this city, let him put the 
emphasis where it belongs. Whatever may 
be the truth about the Higher Criticism, it is 
not by such truth that men are saved from 
the sins that destroy their lives. His is a rare 
chance, but he will miss it sadly, tragically, 
irrecoverably, if he misplaces the emphasis 
and does not put first things first. 

Dr. Torrey’s power over certain classes of 
mind is limited, if not quite nullified, by his 
magnifying subordinate matters into primary 
importance, and by his dogmatic insistence 
on views which to many men seem unreason- 
able and extreme. When the man in the street 
hears dancing and card-playing and theater- 
going and smoking denounced without dis- 
crimination, and in the same tone and with 
the same emphasis as the most definite and 
undefended breach of the Ten Command- 
ments, he is disposed to discount the whole 
denunciation as extravagant, and his impulse 
is to indulge in the forbidden thing as a pro- 
test against what he regards as reasonless 
dictation. That attitude of mind may be as 
truly the result of narrow limitations as is the 
attitude of the evangelist. There is a narrow- 
ness of breadth as unreasonable and as dwarf. 
ing as in any narrowness of negation. The 
man in the street must remember that. But 
the evangelist ought not to forget it. 

But these features are only the accidents, 
not the essentials, of the work of the evangel- 
ists. These limitations adhere to their method; 
they do not constitute their message. It is 
their message, the word of redemption and 
life which they preach, that gives power to 
their mission and commands the consciences 
of men. They are at their best not when 
they thunder John the Baptist’s denuncia- 
tions against specific pleasures and habits, 
but when they preach the power of Jesus 
Christ to redeem life from all sin, and present 
the positiveness of Christianity. 





A very successful city pastor accounts for 
his large audiences by two things. He aims 
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to be in his own pulpit at every service and to 
be often in the homes of his people, or else to 
meet them personally in some place at frequent 
intervals. ‘‘If I ever exchange at a Sunday 
morning service,’’ he says, ‘‘I find one or two 
hundred less than usual in the evening audi- 
ence.” However important it may be for 
a minister to cultivate acquaintance with his 
library, it is of first importance for him to 
cultivate his field. 





An Important Correction 


Will you allow me to correct a statement in 
the issue of Dec. 30 in which you give to 
Mrs. Merrill E Gates the credit of being the 
author of the familiar and beautiful poem, 
**Sleep sweet within this quiet room?’’ The 
real author is Mrs. Ellen M. H. Gates, wife of 
Mr. J. E. Gates, whose home at present is Hotel 
Majestic, Central Park West, New York City, 
She is a sister of the late Collis P. Huntington. 

E. H. T. 











The Individual Communion Cup 


Continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
pastor writes us: “It is by far the most perfect 
thing yet made.” 





Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, ‘The Cup.” It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


























| FLECTRO-SILICON 


SILVER POLISH 


1s the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
keepers throughout the civil- 
ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). - 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


“SiLicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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Can, 





your Cocoa. 


Send so cents for Trial 


Just try this COCOA and prove for yourself 
that for strength, flavor and economy it has 







You will save 










Send 10c. for trial can, equal 20 cups. Stephen L. Bartlett, Importer. Boston 
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The Children You Make Happy 


those in the Northern Cot under 

Dr. Grenfell’s care, the New Year’s 
Talk about the little cripple in the South- 
ern hospital. I am glad to report to you 
that I have just sent away fifty dollars, 
which you have contributed during the 
past year, for the maintenance of the 
‘*Pomiuk Cot;’’ the mites you send in 
now, week by week, will help to make up 
the same amount needed for the next 
year. 

‘* Little Clara ’’ too was made happy by 
the packages she received from Maine and 
from Colorado; I heard beforehand of the 
‘sunshine bag,’”’ with its thirty-seven 
bundles, sent by Sunday-School children 
in the Rocky Mountain State, with a con- 
dition about ‘‘her pulling one package a 
day from the bag’’—so I suppose she has 
not got them all pulled yet! One lady 
writes: 


O Thanksgiving Talk told about 


I liked that suggestion in the New Year’s 
Corner about “helping the other fellow,’’ and 
so making the new year a happy one. Now 
please tell us where to send money to help 
little Clara in Cot 26. Perhaps you have told 
us before, and I have forgotten. EB. C. B. 


I fear I did not make it plain, for only 
this lady and one other of the Old Folks 
—who in his chamber of severe illness 
and pain thinks of making ‘‘the other 
fellow”? happy—have responded since 
Jan. 1. Send your offerings to me, in 
care of The Congregationalist, and “‘ Gen- 
eral Washington ”’ will bring you a receipt 
promptly. (Without waiting for these, 
however, the hospital dues for January 
were forwarded. ) 

Now, a little about our children in In- 
dia—famine orphans, totally blind and 
wretched as could be, made happy under 
the care and instruction of the Blind 
School at Bombay. We had two “blind- 
ies’’ there, Vinevek and Hira. Vinevek 
died last year and Ugari was given to us. 
Then Hira, a diamond (changed from 
Colcha, coal), faded away, and Rama sub- 
stituted for him. I quote from Miss 
Millard’s letters. ; 


Ugari is well and a growing comfort im the 
school. We call her Shanti (Peace), and she 
could not be better named, she is such a quiet, 
good girl. 
August. He suffered greatly from weakness 
the last few months, and we are glad he is at 
rest. The new boy, Rama, who takes his 
place I found begging at the cloth bazaar, and 
told him I would care for him if he would 
come with me. Much to my surprise he came, 
notwithstanding the efforts of his relatives. 
He is an orphan and they have no legal right 
to detain him, but as he brought them in money 
by begging they wished to keep him. He is 
bright and learns quickly and we hope to make 
something of him. 

The children have just passed their an- 
nual examination in the International Sun- 
day School Lessons. This is a simultaneous 
examination throughout India, Burmah and 
Ceylon. It is a stimulus to them throughout 
the year and much interest is taken in it. 
English, Eurasian and Indian Christian chil- 
dren, with perhaps a few Hindoos attending 
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Little Hira, our diamond, died in -_ 


day schools, enter for the examinations. A 
call recently came to the Christian Endeavor 
Societies in this Presidency for a certain ob- 
ject. The blind children called a special 
meeting to see what they could do, and took 
up a contribution among themselves of twelve 
annas (twenty-five cents)—was not that good 
for blind famine orphans? 
Sincerely Yours, ANNA L. MILLARD. 





UGARI 


Miss Millard adds an interesting de- 
scription of the way the ‘‘ plague serum ” 
is prepared and bottled at the Govern- 
ment Laboratory to be sent to all parts 
of the world; also, of the obtaining of 








RAMA 


‘“anti-venom” by the aid of jugglers, 
from the cobra and its preparation for use 
as a protection against that deadly poison. 
Numerous animals are kept there for 
experiments in the interests of science 
and the preservation of human life. 

Here are the photographs, sent to you 
from India, of our two “‘blindies.” The 
“strictly anonymous” young lady, one 


of our early Cornerers [she was from the 
coast of Maine, wasn’t she, Mr. Martin? 
—D. F.], has again sent the money to pro- 
vide for Ugari. Will all the rest of you 
send me annas enough so that the Miss 
Anna in India can keep Master Rama in 
the Blind School another year? 

Now that we are touring in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, I will read you a letter from 
one of our Cornerers in Zululand. Our 
Old Folks are studying those missionary 
fields in Africa these days. Howard’s 
letter arrived about Christmas time, and 
contained a dear little orange wreath, 
which the label said was ‘‘made from 
flowers called Utymala Benyoni.”’ 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you very 
much for the certificate and the pictures, es- 
pecially of the children in the far North. 
[The Natal missionary children had sent a 
contribution from their ‘‘ Warm South Coun- 
try’ for the hospital cot in the **Cold North 
Country.”} Paul and Wilfrid { Bunker] were 
visiting us when your letter came, and I 
showed it to the other children too. I wish 
you would come and visit us and climb up 
into that tree with us! 

Mr. Bunker has gone up to Beira to start 
missionary work there. He and Father went 
up to Mt. Selinda [O yes, we have, or had, 
a Corner correspondent there, Laura B.] toa 
meeting, so Mother and I stayed with Mrs. 
Bunker and the children at Beira. We went 
up on the “‘ Prinzregent ” (6,000 tons), and we 
had a very nice journey. Mr. Bunker came 
out to meet us and took us ashore in a sail- 
boat, and there on the dock were Pauli and 
Wilfrid and Kenneth and Edith. We went 
up to the house in a little trolley pushed by 
two boys. [Instead of ‘* Pallman car,’ I sup- 
pose you called it a push boy car!—D. F.] 
It had one seat, so that we three boys sat in 
front with our feet hanging down. It is lots 
of fun to ride in these funny little trolleys. 

We had very nice times playing in the sand 
and making forts, and bathing, and making 
and sailing little boats and picking up shells. 
We used to watch the steamers going out and 
coming in, and learned the different kinds of 
flags. There were a great many monkeys ina 
mangrove swamp near the house, and we used 
to watch them run out and pick berries and 
once we almost caught one. We boys had les- 
sons every school day with Mother, and Wil- 
frid and I used to make maps of Africa in the 
sand. [Doesn’t that make you think of “‘ their 
golden sand” in the Missionary Hymn?— 
Mr. M.] We came home on the Sultan (2,900 
tons) and there were three missionaries and 
three children on board from Lake Tanganyika 
and Livingstonia. I am glad the Morning Star 
was not wrecked in that hurricane. I send 
my love to you and all the Cornerers. 

Your little friend, 
Howarkp RANSOM. 

Adams M. S., Natal. 


Isn’t it nice to know these children on 
the other side of the world? A boy wrote 
me from Oklahoma Territory, wishing to 
get stock in the Morning Star, and the 
name of a missionary boy to correspond 
with in the missionary islands, and I sent 
him the name of John Rife on Kusaie. 
It is all the same Corner idea—get ac- 
quainted with ‘‘the other fellow,” and do 
him good, if you can; he will be happy, 
and you will be happy! 
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The Literature of the Day 


Adventure for God 


Bishop Brent for his Paddock Lectures 
chose and develops the striking title, Ad- 
venture for God. The captions, taken 
from Malory’s Le Morte d’Arthur, sug- 
gest the knightly spirit which pervades 
the pages. Bishop Brent isan enthusiast 
for the missionary quality of Christian 
thought and life, and he enforces his 
theme with a delightful and masculine 
power and charm. 

Everywhere in these lectures the reader 
feels that he is in company with a man 
who knows missionary work at first hand, 
an optimist by conviction as well as 
temperament, and a born leader of men. 
Joined to these adventurous qualities is 
a breadth of mind which enhances the 
force of the argument. In his handling 
of questions which concern other reli- 
gions and their relation to Christianity, 
this breadth of vision has its most whole- 
some and winning effect, and swiftly 
gains the confidence of the reader. The 
order of thought is natural and suggest- 
ive, the Vision, the Appeal, the Re- 
sponse, the Quest, the Equipment and the 
Goal. Not least among the valuable 
qualities is the call to a consecrated life 
of service and testimony, which must 
have been especially effective for the stu- 
dents of theology to whom the lectures 
were in the first instance addressed. 


(Adventure for God, by Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent. 
pp. 158. Longmans, Green & Co, $1.10 net.) 


A Boys’ Life of Christ 


Rev. William B. Forbush has carried 
through a difficult task in an admirable 
manner in The Boys’ Life of Christ. No 
one who was not fully in sympathy with 
boy nature, retaining in his own maturer 
life much of the boy’s imagination, humor 
and optimism, could have produced from 
the familiar materials so stirring and 
entertaining and yet accurate and rever- 
ent a book. 

It has always seemed to us that, in the 
new conditions of Biblical study and 
social life, what was most needed in the 
interpretation of Bible narrative for young 
people was this free use of the imagina- 
tion, informed and controlled by adequate 
knowledge and a true sense of proportion. 
This book admirably illustrates the pos- 
sibilities of this method and is in itself 
so interesting that the boy who is fortu- 
nate enough to begin it will be likely to 
carry his reading further for the pure 
pleasure of the story. 

Dr. Forbush has here and there inter- 
pr<ted the words of the Gospel story in 
a way that will seem strange to older 
reiders but on second thought they will 
fiad, we think, in nearly every instance 
that he has been true to their spirit and 
c mtext and has gained vividness by his 
method of handling. The test of the 
story comes with the days of our Lord’s 
Passion and here the guthor’s sympathy 
and sense of values have kept him true to 
the high ideal of reverence which charac- 
terizes the whole work. Wecommend the 
book both for the reading of children and 
for the fresh impressions which it will 
be sure to afford to all receptive minds. 


(The Boys’ Life of Christ, by William Byron Forbush. 
pp, 318 Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.25.) 


RELIGION 
The Gospel of Life, by Charles a ner. ; 
246. Meviure, Phillips k Co. $1. net vie 
Sermons by the author of The Simple Life. 
His qualities of thought and style which are 
now so familiar, appear also in these addresses. 
They are extremely unconventional as sermons 
but also, and on that account, unusually inter- 
esting; and are well translated. 
Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide for 1906, by Martha 
Tarbell, Ph. D. pp. 637. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. 
The Sunday school lessons of the year are 
worked out with careful analysis and an 
abounding wealth of literary illustration and 
quotation, and teachers will find these sug- 
gestions gathered from many quarters put ia 
shape for convenient and helpful use. 
The Reconstruction of Religious Belief, by 
— Mallock. pp. 303. Harper & Bros. $1.75 
net. 
The purpose of this work is to declare the fu- 
tility of the average apologetic when dealing 
with science and to outline a better way. The 
course of the argument accepts the facts of 
science and shows how they lead, not to 
Agnosticism, but to the conclusion that ‘‘ such 
an interpretation of the universe is logically 
incomplete until the existence of a purposive 
First Cause is affirmed.’”’ It deals with the 
problems of the benevolence of God and the 
fact of human freedom, and proves that both 
are examples ‘‘of that insoluble contradiction 
which underlie all our conceptions of every- 
thing,” yet both are to be believed. Theargu- 
ment is handled with the author’s usual keen 
logic and clear and spicy style. 
The Men of the Bible, by the Men of the Cen- 
tury. 17 volumes, edited by J. 8. pocong es 
and the Judges, by Rev. J. M. | ep 
201; Jesus Christ the Divine Man y J. val 
lings. pp. 226; Samuel and Saul, by Rev. W. J 
Deane. pp. 21 3; Abraham, by Rev. W. J. 
Deane. pp. 179; "Solomon, by Rey. F. W. Far- 
rar, D. D. pp. 217; St. Paul, by Jas. Iverach. 
pp. "216; Elijah, by Rev. W. Miliigan, D.D. pp. 
205 ; Ezraand ehemiah, ir George Rawlinson, 
F. R.G. pp. 182; David, by Rev. W. J. Deane. 
pp. 222; viphe Minor Prophets, by Rev. F. W. 
arrar, D. D.. F. R.S. pp. 245; Daniel, by H. 
Deane. pp. 203; peaen and Jacob, by ‘George 
poms, F. B.G.8 pp. 186; Isaiah, by Rev. 
R. Driver, D. D. pp. 213: Josh ua, by Rev. 
W. J. Deane. pp. 217; The of Israeland 
aan: by George Rawlinson. pp. 238; Moses, 
y George Kar Rawlinson. Bae 205; Jeremiah, by 
Rev. Cheyne, D pp. bO5. F. H. Re- 
ve 
These samunee biographies by English Biblical 
scholars of note cover the whole period of Old 
Testament story. They use the materials of 
scholarship up to the date of original publica- 
tion (about 1890) to make a lifelike and his- 
torically correct picture. The volumes in their 
tasteful red binding make an impressive array 
on the shelves and contain material for intelli- 
gent Bible study in easily availableform. The 
print is small but clear. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Life of Oliver Ellsworth, by William 

— Brown. pp. 369, Macmillan Co. “$2.00 

net. 
As men turn from loftiest Alps to rejoice in 
the foothills so there is much pleasure and 
profit to be gained from this record of one 
whose work in nation-building was second 
only to that of our greatest leaders. It de- 
notes excellence indeed, to have been a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, of the great 
Convention which formed ¢he Constitution 
and of the first Senate: to have been Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and Special En- 
voy to settle our quarrel with France. Such 
work may be of the best and yet bear nothing 
of the spectacular and most New Englanders 
are in need of reading this masterly work of 
a sympathetic Southerner. Mr. Brown hasa 
clear, attractive style and an easy way of 
handling his material, which traits carry us 
along pleasantly through much that is ab- 
struse in the biography of this great Connecti- 
cut lawyer. 

James Gillespie Blaine, by Edward Stanwood. 

pp. 377. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 
Mr. Stanwood, an intimate friend and con- 
nection by marriage of Mr. Blaine, does not 
claim for his readable and reasonably com- 
plete life of Mr. Blaine that it is a final esti- 
mate or that it is not colored here and there 
by the partisanship of a friend and fellow-Re- 


publican. He makes it clear that Mr. Blaine 
frequently erred in taste and method when a 
more tactful and prudent man would have 
won by speaking or doing otherwise; but the 
net impression left after reading this book is 
that greater credit must be given for Mr. 
Blaine’s sagacity and opportunism in times 
of radicalism following the Civil War, and 
for his prevision as to the place which the 
United States was destined to fill in the twen- 
tieth century as a shaper of Latin-American 
developments and as a Power with territory 
beyond seas. Mr. Stanwood makes clear why 
it was that Mr. Blaine had such loyal friends 
and bitter enemies, and describes clearly that 
irony of fate by which the child of Roman 
Catholic forbears was prevented from drink- 
ing his cup of purest joy—election to the 
Presidency—by the blundering words of a 
Protestant divine with an anti-Roman bias. 
As for the persistent charges against Mr. 
Blaine’s integrity brought by men of e ninence 
among his contemporaries they are not deemed 
just by Mr. Stanwood, although he admits 
indiscretions. 

Letters of Henrick Ibsen, translated by John 


Nilseo Laurvik and Mary Pp pp. 463. 
Fox, Duffield & Co. $2.50 net 


Ibsen has thus far refused the world the au- 
tobiography for which many of his admirers 
were longing, but has here consented to the 
publication of his correspondence. Only let- 
ters from Ibsen himself are given and the lion 
roars in them gently. They give interesting 
glimpses of a literary life and its friendships, 
but contain nothing sensational or in the 
mood of the plays which are considered moat 
characteristic. 


Fg ate s plosthe, by Albert Bielschowsky, 
I. pp. 439. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
is at Bi 


The first volum3 of three translated from the 
standard German life of Goethe. The trans- 
lator is Prof. William A. Cooper of Stanford 
University. The field covered by this volume 
is from birth to the return from Italy. Hand- 
somely printed and illustrated. 

Captain Myles Giendish, he 4 Tudor Jenks. pp. 

250. Century Co. $1. 
So modest a man was “Standish that he left 
fewer written records than any other of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Yet from his acts, from the 
accounts of others and from his imprint upon 
the history of his time, Tudor Jenks has re- 
constructed this brave, noble, versatile char- 
acter. Naturally the story of his life is also 
the early history of Plymouth Settlement and 
many interesting facts are cited and the fal- 
lacy of certain traditions exposed, such as 
appear in The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
which he calls “an entirely misleading sketch 
of men and matters in old Plymouth.”’ 


FICTION 


Pole Raker, by = N.Harben. pp. 368. Har- 
per & Bros. $1.5 

The life of a bac neighborhood in Georgia 
is depicted in these pages with power and 
humor. Pole Baker is the loyal friend, the 
neighborly helper, the loving husband and 
father, except in his not infrequent periods of 
drunkenness. While the story clings close to 
the realities of life, there is a romantic ele- 
ment in it, and we have recently seen no better 
temperance document. It is well worth read- 
ing merely as a social picture. The love story 
is interesting, the characters vividly drawn. 
But the unusual combination of genuine pa- 
thos and broad humor must after all be con- 
sidered the principal charm of a delightful 
tale. 


Jules of the Great Heart, by Lawrence Mott. 
pp. 303. Century Co. $1 .60. 

Jules is an Ishmael among the fur trappers, 
believing that ‘‘the Northwest Country be- 
longs to the bon Dieu.” So to the employees 
of the great corporations he becomes the ob- 
ject of the hunt and they run him down more 
fiercely than their furry victims. How he 
eludes and outwits them and doubles upon 
their trails makes a series of lively stories. 
Now and then the descriptions of savagery are 
too realistic, but for the most part the book 
is enjoyable, and especially in the vivid word 
pictures of the storms and the opal of — 
mysterious Northland. 
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‘the Professor’s Legac Oy: Pt. by _ aro Sidg- 
wick. pp.322. Henry Holt & 


There is nothing startlingly pb a either in 
plot or character-drawing about this novel of 
German and English life, but it is entertaining. 
The Purple Land, a Ps W. H. Hudson. pp. 355. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $ 
A reprint with many aie retrenchments 
and improvements of a story which describes 
the adventures of an Englishman in Uruguay. 
It gives a striking account of life among the 
revolutions of that unstable republic, and is 
well worth reading on that account. 
The House of a Thousand Candles, by 
Meredith Nicholson. pp. 382. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
The reading public never tires of houses with 
amystery. Here we have our fill. Footsteps 
unaccounted for, secret passages, attempted 
murder mix in with a pretty love story and 
hidden treasure. The credulity is somewhat 
taxed, but this does not injure the tale, and 
those who enjoy a good plot and the sensa- 
tion of becoming thoroughly absorbed will 
— the book. 


Bobs, ae peether and I, by Jean 
Chaanolin. p. 212. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Now that a first-class line of ocean steamers 
touches regularly at the Azores, many readers 
will enjoy the local coloring of this slight but 
pretty romance. The scene is laid at Ponta 
Delgada and there are illustrations from 
photographs. 

Heart’s Haven, by Katharine Evans Blake. 

pp. 496. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
A pathetic picture of life in a religious com- 
munity where all family ties and affections 
are given up in order to be free of carnal 
things and ready for the second coming of 
Christ. A love story runs through the book, 
which successfully shows the futility of any 
plan of life which leaves the affections wholiy 
out of account. 

The Traveling Thirds, by cee Atherton. 

pp. 294. Harper & Bros. $1 
A novel of slow meveneat=the recital of the 
tour of an American family traveling third 
class in Spain. A succession of light descrip- 
tive passages, with pretense of a passionate 
love story. It contains no touches of charac- 
ter, no motive, but several dissertations, his- 
torical, literary and religious, and a few en- 
counters with brigands and matadors to give 
the impression of a powerful plot. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The New West Education Commission, 
1880-1893, by Rev. E. Lyman Hood, Ph. D. 
pp. 151. H. & W. B. Drew Co., Jacksonville, 


The story here told is one of the most sig- 
nificant in the history of our American Con- 
gregational life. The author recounts the 
foundation of the commission, and devotes 
chapters to Mormonism and the schools in its 
territory, to the educational interests of the 
Southwest, to a short biographical sketch of 
Charles Robinson Bliss and a list of Western 
schools and of teachers with their length of 
service. 

From Servitude to Service, being the Old 

South Lectures on the Histor , t and Work of 


Southern Institutions ~ the cation of the 
are pp. 232. Am. Unitarian Assn. $1.10 
net. 


The introduction is written by Robert C. 
Ogden. The institutions described by men 
familiar with their history are Howard, Beree, 
Tuskegee, Hampton, Atlanta and Fisk. It is 
an inspiring record of high service. 

The Story | Re, Music, by C. F. Abdy Wi:- 


liams. p Chas. Scribnei’s Sons. Im- 
ported. Bios 26 aa 


A book of the organ, containing its history 
from the earliest times, an account of organ 
music in different countries, and of the great 
composers and players; with many illustra- 
tions and reproductions of music. Intended 
especially for musicians and students of the 
history of music, but with much material of 
general interest. 
A Mother’s PS cae , oe. A Pe ex ee 
Rae pp. 0. 
A year-book Phat for every Proas ota 
tions from a wide range of writers, which will 
be of interesting suggestion to mothers. 
b . pp. 
Dba John Winston Co. Philadelphie $2.00. 
Shows how to keep well and cure disease by 
diet, massage and the use of water, for 
“nature cure” seems to be little more than 
the water cure of two generations ago. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 28, Sunday. God’s Anointed.—Ps. 2. 

Do you believe in God’s power and purpose? 
Then you will not be too much disturbed by 
the threatening of war and change. This 
psalm is a foretelling of the power of Christ 
and is to be compared with his saying that he 
came not to bring peace, but asword. All the 
kings of the earth are called upon to serve 
Jehovah—he is more than a tribal God. Note 
that the same verse that warns us of God’s 
anger calls him a refuge. Happy are they who 
are sheltered in his close companionship. 

So help us, our Father, by the power and 
wisdom of Thy Holy Spirit, to order our 
ways, that all our hopes and wishes may be 
in harmony with Thy purpose. When dan- 
ger threatens, and Thy judgments are abroad 
in the earthehelp us to take refuge in Thee, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, in whom Thou 
hast promised us redemption and peace. 


Jan. 29. Aaron.—Ex. 7: 1-13. 

Aaron was to be the prophet—the mouth- 
piece and instrument—of Moses, as Moses of 
God. We may see in him, that the prophetic 
gift and office were not a guarantee of perfect 
character or of unswerving loyalty. It would 
not be hopeful for our own employment by 
God in his great designs if he only used the 
lofty intellects and perfect characters. 


Jan. 30. Moses.— Ex. 2: 23-25; 3: 1-12. 

It was when Moses thought little of himself 
that God chose him to be the prophet and 
leader of his people. Behind him were the 
days of study and of splendor in the Egyptian 
court—the days of his self-confident ambition 
—behind him the failure to win the regard 
of his own people. In Midian, though he did 
not know it, he was waiting God’s time—as 
every one of us engaged in our ordinary work 
isdoing. It was the good shepherd of Jethro’s 
flock to whom the call of God came in the 
Bush. God had not forgotten, though Israel 
in its oppression must have thought so. God 
never forgets, though waiting seems long. 


Jan. 31. The Message to Israel.—Ex. 3: 13-20. 

** The God of your fathers hath sent.” Our 
faith does not stand alone, God has been shap- 
ing our Christianity since foreign missionaries 
first won our ancestors to Christ. Never think 
of your life as a beginning—it is a culmination 
of long, slow processes—and a stage in further 
growth and change. Over against this long 
progression of the ages and the appeal to the 
ancestral faith, mark the name of God—I am 
that I am—with its expression of eternal seren- 
ity and power. 


Feb.1. The Song of Moses.—Deut. 32: 1-13. 
Out of long experience with God grew this 
exultant and reverent praise. The only way 
to judge God is to live and work with him, 
making him a part of our whole life. ‘“* Je- 
hovah’s portion is his people.” Do we realize 
how vital God’s interest is in men—in us? 
Life will be more earnest and more real if we 
remember how God desires our help. 


Feb. 2. The Death of Moses.—Deut. 34: 1-12. 

Even so long and great a work as that of 
Moses must give place to its successors. Nor 
is it the least of the claims of Moses to our 
honor that he trained Joshua to take his place. 
His long life of service ends appropriately 
in a great prophetic vision. This seeing is 
represented as a special and peculiar favor, 
not a tantalizing aggravation of the pains of 
death. Mest of us must die in faith, not hav- 
ing seen the holy land of our labor and desire. 


Feb. 3. Moses and Christ.—Heb. 3: 1-19. 

For the strict Jews. of Christ’s time Moses 
was by far the greatest of human names. See 
how far, then, the writer of this letter—a Jew, 
writing to Jews—had come when he calls 
Moses the house and Jesus the builder of the 
house. ’So Jesus himself says of Moses that 
he wrote of him, and claimed his testimony. 
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New Work for Christ 


(Y. P. 8S. C. BE. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 4-10. Luke 12: 48 (last half); 
Gen. 12: 1-3; Gal. 3: 9. 

The old work in a new spirit. It is oftener 
easier to begin a new task than it is to com- 
plete the old one. Restless spirits sometimes 
make the mistake of giving up approved 
methods because at the moment the applica- 
tion of them is difficult. Sometimes itis our 
duty to fight it out just where we are if it 
takes all summer. The fact that a thing goes 
hard does not necessarily mean that it is no 
longer worth doing or that the idea back of 
it is played out. It may mean that what is 
needed is more elbow grease and more grim 
determination. A new spirit in the old but 
important task is equivalent to new. 





The appeal of the new. The army that 
stays in its entrenchments is sometimes de- 
feated. The business that runs along decade 
after decade in the old grooves goes to the 
wall. The church or society content with 
what has been is becoming paralyzed. Twenty- 
five years ago the newest thing in organized 
religion was Christian Endeavor and all its 
wonderful forward steps since then were at 
the start new ventures. Its stirring history 
has been a continual unfolding of new possi- 
bilities. That evolution must go forward if 
the coming twenty-five years shall be worthy 
to match the quarter of a century just closing. 


Newness within. More may be done in 
most societies toward intensifying the inner 
religious life, broadening the range of Chris- 
tian knowledge, increasing facilities for Chris- 
tian service. It may be time to vary the 
testimony meeting, to substitute more profit- 
able instruction for perfunctory witness-bear- 
ing, to study some classic manual of Christian 
devotion or some practical help toward Chris- 
tian living or some accredited text-book of 
home or foreign missions. Then, too, some 
changes in the machinery may be desirable, 
perhaps an increase of committees, quite likely 
a reduction of them, may be a better relating 
of the society to the church, the Sunday school 
and the midweek prayer meeting. 


Newness without. What can be done to- 
ward making each local society a more potent 
force in the community? Read over carefully 
the plans which Professor Wells outlines on 
page 21 of the new manual which he has just 
issued, A Quarter Century of Christian En- 
deavor, and see if some of the suggestions may 
not be workable in your own society; or go to 
the pastor and deacons and say: ‘‘ We Christian 
Endeavorers want to be more useful in this 
church. What would you have us do specifi- 
cally?’”? Consult with the officers of the local 
union or visit other societies and pick up all 
the hints you can. I know of one society 
which gives up a meeting once a month in 
order as a body to go and sing at a hospital. 
It is absurd to think that even in a small com- 
munity the possibilities of ministering to its 
religious needs have been exhausted. 


Incentive from the past. Better than ful- 
some eulogy of the founders and promoters of 
Christian Erdeavor at this anniversary time 
will be the re-consecration of a host of En- 
deavorers to follow in the footsteps of the men 
who have guided the movement, in so far as 
they have followed Christ. Only God knows 
the amount of patience, insight, perseverance 
and zeal required for the bringing <f the 
movement to its present stage. Those who 
shall carry the banner in the coming quarter 
of a century stand upon strong, firm founda- 
tions. Because they have such a capital of 
enthusiasm and achievement to start with 
more will be required of them. Will they be 
worthy of their heritage? This is a question, 
not for great mass meetings“to answer with a 
thundering “‘ yes,” but for each Endeavorer 
to ask himself on his knees before his God. 
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Champaign—a University City 


[Rev. Franklin L. Graff, D. D., has beeen pastor 
of First Church, Champaign, since 1890. It is one 
of the strong churches of the state and belongs to 
Central East Association. It is of special importance 
because of its prorimity to the University of Illinois, 
in the spiritual welfare of whose students Dr. Graff 
has always been deeply interested. His statements 
refer to a matter which the Congregational churches 
of Illinois ought not to overlook.—EDITOR.] 


The confererce on religious education held here 
in connection with the installation of Dr. Edmund J. 
James as president of the university has passed into 
history leaving a result already noticeable in the 
religicus activity of the student community. No 
less than six denominations in various ways are 
seeking to solve the student’s religious problem. 
Funds from all over the state are accumulating to 
aid in the erection of a finely-equipped Methodist 
Episcopal church now nearing completion. This 
edifice is adjacent to the campus, and is to be the 
denominational channel of student supervision for 
their own adherents, which number fully 728 young 
men and women. Episcopalians, though lowest 
but one of the six denominations in student at- 
tendance, are quite in advance in student oversight. 
A deaconess, installed at Osborne Hall—named in 
honor of the bishop coadjutor of this diocese— 
represents the church in affectionate and trained 
devotion to Episcopal young women, while the pur- 
chase of a plot of ground near the campus, betrays 
a wise provision for some future maturing plan. 

A new house of worship is the center of energy 
for the Christian denomination. This modern 
building, which resembles an educational plant 
more than a chureb, is just across the street from 
the campus and near the main artery of college life. 
Christians are fifth in members and adherents at 
the university, but are well to the fore in the ma- 
turity of their plans to conserve the spiritual life of 
their young people. A foundation for Bible in- 
struction has been established and a series of 
popular lectures on the Bible by eminent men of 
the denomination is in progress. Its quality may 
be judged by the first speaker, Dean Herbert L. 
Willett of Chicago. Presbyterians have made rapid 
Strides since their synod met here last October. A 
fund is growing for the support of a dean or prin- 
cipal, who will act in conjunction with the two Pres- 
byterian churches, which are some distance from 
the center of college life. The student representa- 
tives of this church number 542. Search is being 
made far and wide for the proper man to fill this 
unique position, which doubtless will resemble that 
of Principal Wilbur of Westminster Hall, Lawrence, 
Kan. Meanwhile, the fund is not idle, for a course 
of sermons by distinguished men of that Church are 
being given at the chapel once a month. Our Bap- 
tist brethren have also instituted a department of 
student supervision and, like the preceding denomi- 
nation, are scouring the land to discover the most 
capable man for the new office. 

We of the Pilgrim polity, historically at the front 
in all educational movements, because of the apathy 
of the Church at large have gone only far enough to 
appoint a college commission with this problem as 
part of its function. A report, including a recom- 
mendation, will be forthcoming from this committee 
at the next meeting of our State Association in 
May. Our own adherents at the university, though 
under 300, exceed those from the Christian and 
Baptist Churches; nevertheless in the state at large 
these last named denominations surpass our own in 
solicitude for the spiritual life of their students. In 
this activity of the churches their efforts are cor- 
dially supported by President James, whose interest 
in the religious life of the 3,000 students at Cham- 
paign has found frequent and emphatic expression 
both in private and in public. 

No small service is rendered our denomination 
by this church of the “ Pilgrims in the land of the 
prairies,’ by preserving alive our form and spirit 
among the young people who throng this commu. 
nity from all parts of the state. If after graduation 
these men and women aré to be waimly attached 
to our own churches, this affection must not suffer 
a chillduring student days. If the church at Cham- 
paign does for the larger body nothing more than 
to provide the link between the student’s home 
chureh and that future one near which the gradu- 
ate is to reside, such service amply justifies her 
presence here. But in discharging that exacting 
duty this church appeals to the council and strength 
of leading men elsewhere. Visit us as often as you 
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can. Preach occasionally for the local pastor, and 
by such co-operation let this great body of youth 
know that our denomination contains many men of 
the finest spirit and equipment and thus help main- 
tain the regard for our polity which is our due. 
The visit in last October of President King of Ober- 
lin left with this community increased esteem for 
our church, and affords an excellent example of a 
public service which others of our leading men may 
well emulate. 

Champaign in the past has not been favorable to 
union evangelistic effort. But the remarkable re- 
vival at Rantoul, under the leadership of Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Sunday, last September, has roused the 
churches here as they have not been roused in re- 
cent years. It is believed by pastors and leading 
laymen that the time is ripe for a special evangel- 
istic movement. To effect this, a strong committee 
representing all the evangelical chutches, has been 
seeking to arrange with Mr. Sunday for a month in 
the latter part of this year. If this plan is consum- 
mated, Champaign will be stirred as never before. 

F. L. G. 


Elgin Association 


(Rev. B. M. Southgate of Sycamore, in Elgin Asso- 
ciation, is one of the most aggressive of our younger 
ministers. For several years his pastorate was in 
the mining region. Here he interested himself and 
others in the deaconess work. and he is one of the men 
who are pushing it forward into the prominence it 
should have in our churches. In his present field he 
is exhibiting qualities productive of rich results in 
his former parish.—EDITOR. } 


In this part of the outer belt of Chicago’s suburbs, 
dotted with thriving cities in the midst of a rich 
farm and dairy country where land sells for $100 
to $150 an acre, the population is made up of all 
nationalities, but especially of wide-awake people 
from our Eastern States and northern Europe. 

Pioneer conditions have passed, and with them 
the plain structures that mark the days of first 
things and poverty of resources. Costly edifices 
of brick or stone, fitted with modern conveniences, 
from furnace and gas range to electric lights and 
telephone, have replaced them. Railroadsand elec- 
tric lines connect all the villages, the motor car 
afflicts the nerves of horse and driver on every 
country road, and the mail carrier leaves the daily 
paper and market reports at each farm every week 
day. 

In church work some emphasize effort for men 
through large Bible classes, really a form of Men’s 
Clubs. The churches of different denominations 
work harmoniously together. Just now, union in 
political matters is in the air, and the county sa- 
chems have acquired a sudden interest in the desires 
of church people as to candidates. 

In the single church mingle men of different na- 
tionalities, creeds and ideals—variant moral stand- 
ards, home customs and business methods. Here 
we see forming the religious life of the future, cos- 
mopolitan and evangelical, making much of active 
obedience to a living master and less of forms and 
theories. B. M. 8. 


Southern Association 


{Southern Association is represented by Rev. James 
Tompkins, D. D., twenty-five years state superin- 
tendent of Home Missions. One field in which he 
was specially interested embraces the southern por- 
tion of the state, ** Egypt,” as it is popularly called, 
He is now serving with all his old time vigor the 
churches at Alto Pass and Cobden. In this more 
Javorable climate he is renewing his strength and 
bringing forth abundant fruit.—EDITOR. | 


Southern Illinois was settled from the South, the 
main pioneer stock coming from the Carolinas, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. The establishment of 
churches of the Pilgrim order in this region, laying 
the foundation for a radical work of far-reaching 
influence here and in the states to the south, has 
been the work of recent years. 

Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, senior pastor of the 
association, is also its registrar. His years of serv- 
ice in the association, have given him wide and 
lasting influence. His labors and example as a suc- 
cessful pastor have been an uplift to the churches 
and a stimulus to the younger pastors. Two ag- 
gressive churches constitute his parish—Cextralia 
and Sandoval. Practical plans are faithfully fol- 
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lowed. The spiritual instinct is alert; the churches 
are determined to reach the people and lead them 
to the Christ. Each church has a good house of 
worship and Sandoval has a parsonage. 

Alto Pass and Cobden combine to furnish a large 
and interesting parish worthy the ambition and 
self-sacrificing effort of any minister. The former 
has recently held a series of meetings conducted by 
the pastor. The plainest gospel truths received 
earnest and prayerful attention. The spiritual life 
of the church was deepened and broadened, and 
twelve have been received tofellowship. Cobden is 
erecting a much-needed house of worship. A solid 
stone structure will take the place of the inadequate 
and uncomfortable frame building. 

Villa Ridge, the first church organized by the 
Illinois Home Missionary Society in ‘‘ Egypt,” has 
recently called Rev. A. R. Bosworth to the pastor- 
ate. A pleasant parsonage is ready for the family. 
The neat and ample church edifice will accommo- 
date the good audiences which usually gather. 

There is evidence that the churches are spiritual 
descendants of the Pilgrims. They ask for an in- 
telligent presentation of the gospel in the language 
of today and for a practical application of it to pres- 
ent problems and everyday life. They have exhib- 
ited the Pilgrim instinct for education by founding a 
Christian academy at Albion, the shire town of 
Edwards County. The church and the school were 
started together. Like most pioneer institutions, 
it was kept alive for some years by seemingly 
miraculous means. It now has a fine faculty, an 
enrollment of 169 pupils, is out of debt, and a vigor- 
ous movement for securing a $50,000 endowment 
is making hopeful progress. These gratifying facts 
are mainly due to the faith, executive ability and 
plucky perseverance of Pres. Frank B, Hines. 

Ja 2 





Central West Association 


[Dr. C. A. Vincent of Central Church, Galesburg, 
has one of the largest churches in the state and one 
of the most vigorous and aggressive. Its house of 
worship is one of the finest in the West. He has 
been with the church eight years, and is now chair- 
man of the Evangelistic Committee of the Middle 
West, which already feels the influence of his per- 
sonality.—EDITOR.] 


This part of the state has shared in the awaken- 
ing which the Church everywhere feels. The spirit 
of evangelism has deepened and every pastor is 
shaping his work for larger results. 

Avon, Oneida and Galva have observed their 
fiftieth anniversary recently. These were seasons 
of refreshing. These three churches, with Canton, 
have repaired their buildings, the last at a cost of 
$7,000. Peoria First, under the vigorous leader- 
ship of Dr. Faville, has paid a long-standing debt of 
$14,000. This chureh, through the Congregational 
Club, which is largely sustained by it, exerts a wide 
influence. Central Church, Galesburg, has lowered 
its debt $4,000, making $42,000 paid in seven years, 
and $8,500 remains. 

The spiritual results encourage us. Central 
Church, Galesburg, hasadded 102 members, Canton 
following close with 80. 

The association has lost some of its best minis- 
ters, but has gained other effective men. The pas- 
torate of Mr. Denny of Avon, recently closed, was 
marked by spiritual power. The church makes a 
large net gain in membership. 

Delong has shared its pastor, Mr. McIntosh, with 
Canton church and Galesburg Central, to conduct 
classes in personal work. Union and Plymouth 
churehes, Peoria, Abingdon and Main Street 
Church, Galesburg, have steadily gone forward. 
Enough has been done to encourage us to expect 
larger results. 

The deepened interest of our churches in evan- 
gelism is an encouragement to this association. 
Dr. Dawson’s three days’ meetings in May quick- 
ened the churches in zeal for others. 

Knox College added during the year $100,000 to 
its endowment and received $50,000 from Mr. 
Carnegie for a science building. 

The fellowship of the association is rich. Besides 
the two association meetings, the ministers hold 
four meetings each year at Peoria to discuss theo- 
logical and practical questions. 

Dr. W. H. Jordan, the Nestor of our ministerial 
force, is retired and lives at Wyoming. He attends 
our meetings and with his rare qualities of mind 
and heart is a continual inspiration. oO A. ¥ 
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Along the Mississippi 


[Rev. Allan A. Tanner, son of the lamented Pres. 
Edward A. Tanner of Tilinois College, has recently 
begun work in Alton, one of the oldest churches in 
the state. He has had two pastorates, one in Pueblo, 
Col.,in a new church, where his labors were abun- 
dantly blessed ; the other in Waterloo, Io., which he 
resigned to study the wants of laboring men by living 
and working among them. In this period of prepa- 
ration, which filled two or three years, Mr. Tanner 
thinks he has acquired an experience which will be 
of permanent value in his ministry He seeks to 
reconcile capital and labor through the gospel.—ED- 
ITOR.] 


The Alton church is prosperous and destined to 
become, I think, one of the most useful in the state. 
It is well located and has a first-class new building, 
the result of the efficient labors of the former pas- 
tor, Rev. J. H. Rice. It conducts a mission in a 
needy part of the city and is active in all work look- 
ing to the betterment of the community. The past 
year has seen substantial growth in membership 
and the organization of a new church, which is 
rendering efficient service within and outside its 
house of worship. 

The pastor’s study and experience along indus- 
trial lines seem to be bearing good fruit in attract- 
ing to the church business men and laboring men 
alike and promoting fellowship between them. He 
is giving all the time he can spare to lecturing 
before churches, commercial organizations and 
trades unions on the fraternal side of the industrial 
problem. That other obligations are not neglected, 
is shown by the facts that the regular benevolences 
are increasing and the whole church life is in 
healthy condition. 

Rev. R. K. Stetson has recently taken charge of 
the church in Zast St. Louis, where he is doing 
vigorous work, which it is believed will soon bring 
this promising home missionary church to self- 
support. In the early autumn, Rev. W. G. Marts 
was settled at Godfrey. He came from the Presby- 
terian church of East Aurora, N. Y., and is getting 
a strong hold upon his new parish. Godfrey is one 
of the older and stronger churches of the state- 
The church at Roodhouse, pastorless for many 
years, is rejoicing in a renewal of spiritual life, 
under the ministrations of Rev. W. R. Butcher 
long pastor at Chandlerville. A. A. T. : 





The Heart of the Common- 
wealth 


The Old South’s experiment of incorporating a 
small body of Norwegian worshipers into its own 
church life is giving eminent satisfaction and sug- 
gests a wise method for city churches to meet 
Christians from other lands when they are too few 
to maintain a church of theirown. This Norwegian 
congregation has held together for a dozen or more 
years. Attimes it has had a native home mission- 
ary pastor and the work has flourished. At other 
times the work has had too little promise to war- 
rant a missionary pastor. This is now a depart- 
ment of the Old South Church, which assists its 
members to employ & native missionary pastor, and 
they hold an afternoon service in their own lan- 
guage. A similar movement is developing in con- 
nection with Central Church, where a company of 
Finnish people are worshiping. 

The Old South is again to join with Trinity 
Methodist and the First Baptist Churches in a Tri- 
unity evangelistic effort, the meetings to be held in 
February. They have secured the services of 
Evangelist Astrom, who has been associated with 
J. Wilbur Chapman in larger evangelistic cam- 
paigns and is an approved worker. 

Dr. F. J. Van Horn wishes his friends to know 
that he has not resigned the pastorate of the Old 
South Church. It is Dr. J. M. Van Horn, pastor of 
the Disciples church, who has resigned. 

At Pilgrim, under the pastorate of Rev. C. H. 
Mix, congregations are up to the best in its history, 
and the midweek meeting has more than doubled in 
attendance. The church observed the Week of 
Prayer with largely attended meetings, Prayer 
being the one subject for the week. The church 
has voted to become incorporated ; also, to employ 
a woman assistant for the pastor. 

Central has equipped several pews with the 
acousticon for the benefit of people with impaired 
hearing. Itis proving a boon to many who other- 
wise found little enjoyment in public worship. 

Plymouth rej vices in a growing membership and 
the canceling of a $17,000 debt, the accumulated 
deficits of previous years. 

Bethany joins with the neighboring Methodist and 
Baptist churches in union services. The pastors 
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preach, exchanging pulpits on Sunday, when there 
is a service in each church. 

Hope reports an increase of twenty-three per cent. 
in benevolences. The church has received a legacy 
of $3,000, which nearly extinguishes the debt on 
its parsonage purchased two years ago. The 
church has arranged to make its boys’ work aux- 
iliary to the Y. M.C. A. Membership in the church 
club carries with it membership in the boys’ depart- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A. and the association fur- 
nishes instructor for the church gymnasium. A 
Bible class is conducted in connection with the 
gymnasium, all the boys attending. The Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip meets at 9.45 Sunday 
morning. Forty-three men gathered at the New 
Year meeting. Kev. E. W. Phillips enters upon the 
sixteenth year of his ministry with this church. 

Adams Square. Since the coming of the new pas- 
tor, Rev. P. H. Epler, additional pews have been 
rented to the amount of $500. The parsonage has 
received $400 worth of repairs, and the barn ad- 
joining has been converted into a club house for 
men and boys. The church made a New Year’s 
present to the pastor of $100 increase in salary. 

Park Church has abolished pew rentals and 
adopted the envelope system. It reports a larger 
support promised than by the former method. 
Arrangements are well under way for the American 
Board field day, Feb. 1, when Dr. Arthur Smith is 
expected to speak. 

The Worcester Club held its annual meeting at 
Central Church. Mr. Gailey, Y. M. C. A. worker at 
Peking, China, told of the prosperous work being 
done there. The club adopted several changes in 
its rules. The June Festival, which has been the 
event of the year, is transferred to May. There will 
be five instead of six meetings a year. Two meet- 
ings will be for members only; to all others ladies 
will be invited. The fee for out-of-town members is 
reduced one dollar. Larger liberty is given the ex- 
ecutive committee in the details of management. 

E. W. P. 





The Lone Star State 


The Sunday School and Publishing Society has 
made Rev. G. A. Chatfield general missionary for 
Panhandle County. Under his direction two other 
brethren are working, one temporarily. He is ap- 
pealing for help urgently needed to keep the fires 
already started properly supplied with fuel. New 
churches have been organized at Lipscomb (13 
members), Texline (17 members) and Texico (14 
members). At the last point a number of others 
are about to unite with us, a church building fund 
is open and needs contributors, and this church will 
be probably united with Bovina as a self-supporting 
work. In the large towns of Amarillo and Dalhart, 
where work is needed, preliminary Sunday school 
operations have commenced, the school at Amarillo 
having 35 members. This section of Texas is well 
calculated to foster the Congregational doctrine 
of spiritual freedom An earnest, simple-hearted 
Christian who would be able to work for his bare 
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expenses would help the situation. Better still, 
a@ giver who would guarantee $400 salary for a 
worker, leaving Mr. Chatfield to lay his hands on 
the suitable man. 

Central Church, Dallas, reports an increase of 35 
per cent. in membership, 153 last year, 81 per cent. 
of the additions being on confession. Receipts in 
1905 aggregated $5,249, of which $1,375 were for 
missions. This is about 26 per cent. of the income. 
The pastor, Rev. George Eaves, is grateful and en- 
couraged. 

The pastor of Plymouth Church, Dallas, Rev. I. 
Donaldson, is doing a successful work, ably assisted 
by his devoted wife, and his influence on the colored 
community is steadily deepening. 

Austin’s church building is now progressing rap- 
idly, but has been somewhat delayed. Dr. Briggs’s 
influence, outside all the churches as well as 
within them, is noteworthy. 

At. Fort Worth, Rev. G. W. Ray is seeing the dirt 
fly, and expects to have the Congregational Cathe- 
dral of Texas on his hands shortly. One of his tal- 
ented daughters has just entered the musical de- 
partment at Cornell. E. 





Who Stole the Chickens 


With a depravity strangely perverse and cumu- 
lative, thieves robbed the hen-roost of Parson Rich- 
ards of Terrington, Ct., while he was at church on 
Christmas Eve. The parson’s parishioners resolved 
to surprise him by appearing on prayer meeting 
night, each with a chicken in a bag, to reimburse 
him for his loss. The elements proved perverse, so 
only a small delegation arrived at the agreed time, 
but they came for several days and nights there- 
after until twenty-two fowls roosted where sixteen 
had formerly found room. 

The end is not yet. The Men’s League has re- 
solved to try the church clerk and treasurer, charg- 
ing him with stealing the minister’s poultry. Judge 
Welch of the county court is to preside and Attor- 
neys Holcomb and Scoville are engaged as counsel. 
The mock trial promises a large amount of amuse- 
ment to the community. c. 





A Brilliant Surprise 


Wednesday, Jan. 17, Park Congregational Church, 
Philadelphia, presented to the minister, Clinton B. 
Adams, in honor of the tenth anniversary of his 
pastorate with them, a fine Henry F. Miller piano 
of richest mahogany case and a handsome music- 
bench to match. It was the night of the annual 
meeting. Business was hurried through with un- 
usual expedition and the church emptied without 
exciting surprise on the part of the minister. But 
he could not understand why his home was dark 
when he reached it. Opening the door, he bumped 
against a mass of nervous humanity that packed 
the house. Suddenly lights flashed up and some 
one began playing a piano! Then came the pres- 
entation. p 











Does your baking powder 
contain alum? Look upon 
the label. Use only a powder 
whose label shows it to be 
made with cream of tartar. 


NOTE. — Safety lies in buying 





only the Royal 





Baking Powder, 


which is the best cream of tartar 
baking powder that can be had. 
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Lincoln Memorial Sunday 
BY Cc. J. R. 


Perhaps there never was a time in the his- 
tory of the nation when greater emphasis 
should be laid upon political integrity and 
uprightness than is true today. With two 
United States senators sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary, two or three others possibly guilty of 
similar offenses, with the jadiciary in one of 
our great commonwealths so corrupt that the 
prosecuting attorney finds it necessary pub- 
licly to criticise it, with the revelations of po- 
litical and business corruption so flagrant on 
the part of leading men a3 has been revealed 
in the insurance investigation, it is certainly 
demanded that every effort be put forth by 
those responsible for the instraction of the 
young to lead them to abhor these crimes and 
to cultivate honesty. 

Lincoln Memorial Sanday gives itself natu- 
rally to the emphasis of Christian patriotism. 
Not a blind, selfish, noisy advocacy of one’s 
own country simply because it is his own, but 
a careful study into the foundation of political 
responsibility which must be based, if valuable 
and permanent, upon the sense of moral obli- 
gation. Perhaps no man that ever lived in 
America was a mere conscientious patriot 
than Abraham Lincoln. His first appeal to 
his fellow-citizens, issued when he was but 
twenty-one years of age, based his claims 
simply upon “‘a desire conscientiously to do 
that which is for the best interests of our 
fellow-citizens.’’ We have been appalled that 
men high in social life, in business confidences 
and even in our churches should have been re- 
vealed as giving and receiving money stolen 
from funds belonging even to the orphans and 
the widows of these insurance companies. 
These gigantic crimes come from the fact that 
those who are guilty of them have neglected 
this conscientiousness which was the funda- 
mental conviction and habit of Abraham 
Lincoln’s life. The children and youth in 
our Sunday schools, Endeavor Societies and 
various organizations need to have the attrac- 
tiveness of Lincoln’s conception of political 
and public duty emphasized. Can anything 
be more useful along this line than the keep- 
ing of Lincoln Memorial Sunday, Feb. 11? 
The 12th marks Lincoln’s birthday. The 
Sabbath nearest this event is proposed for 
this important occasion. 

Eleven years ago the American Missionary 
Association suggested to the Congregational 
young people the keeping of Lincoln Sunday. 
Many of the Sunday schools have put it on 
their calendar. Weare glad to know that our 
brethren of the Methodist churches have also 
recently adopted the same custom. Why will 
not all the denominations join in keeping 
Lincoln Memorial Sanday for the study of the 
responsibilities of Christian patriotism and 





THE ‘WORLD’ S FAV ORITE 
For Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands is 
Cuticura Seap, Medicinal, 
Emolilient, Antiseptic. 

For preserving, purifying and beautifying the 
skin, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and 
dandruff and the stopping of falling hair, for soft- 
ening, whitening and soothing red, rough and sore 
hands, for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, for 
annoying irritations and ulcerative weaknesses, 
and many sanative, antiseptic purposes which read- 
ily suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all 
the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuti- 
cura Soap assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, isinvaluable. The purity and sweetness, 
the certainty of immediate and grateful relief, the 
great economy and simplicity of treatment, have 
made Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills, the favor- 
ite mother remedies. 











Contain nothing injurious. 
Relieve bronchial irritation. 
Cure sore throat. In boxes only. 











for impressing the lessons of civic righteous- 
ness? Could the Sunday school teachers and 
pupils better use one session at least during 
the year than in this way? How can we save 
our nation from the danger threatening it 
through the awful corruption in the business 
activities of our land which are gradually de- 
bauching the political life, is a question that 
men are asking each other with white lipped 
alarm. Wecan do it perhaps to some extent 
by punishing through Church and State those 
revealed as such gross criminals. We can do 
it more effectively, however, and permanently 


by seeing to it that the impressive lessons of | 


their wrongdoing and the beautiful attract- 
iveness of such a life as Lincoln’s are so 
emphasized that political righteousness shall 
become dear and sacred to the next genera- 
tion making up our citizenship of the future. 
Lincoln Memorial Sunday, if properly ob- 
served, will contribute directly to this import- 
ant result. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston a MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 29, 
10.30 A. M. — ers, Mr. Henry Sterlin; secreta 
of the Boston ypograp yhical Union, and Mr. John 
Tobin, president of t oot and Shoe Workers’ Union; 

eneral discussion of Trade-Unionism, and The Trade- 
Jnion a Necessity. 

CLEVELAND CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY, thirteenth 
annual meeting, Plymouth Church, Cleveland, Jan. 30, 
7.30 Pp. M. 








Marriages 


FISHER—COLEMAN— In Los Angeles, Cal., 
Rev. Stanley R. Fisher and Estelle L Coleman 


Deaths 


PECK HAM—In King-ton, Mass., Jan. 9, Mary H.. widow 
of Rev. Joseph Peckham, forty years pastor of May- 
flower Church, Kingston, aged 83 yrs , 9 mos, 

ROOT—In New Haven, Ct , Jan. 18, Rev. F. Stanley Root, 
aged 52 yrs. A gradu uate of Yale Law and Divinity 
Schools in 1874 and 1879 respectively, he was for- 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


Cout, Lumbago, Sciatica, when drugs and doc- 
tors fail to cure you, write to me, and I will se nd 
you free atrial package of asimple remedy w hich 
cured me and thousands of others, among them 
cases of over 30 yearsstanding. This is no humbug 
or deception, but an honest remedy which you can 
test w a t spending acent. Address: 


» Smith, De , 
306-308" Groadwwes. ‘ iiiwetiee, Wis. 





“ona 13, 
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merly pastor of Park Church, Hartford, Ct. He was 
a student of and writer on social scietce, and was 
secretary of the American Social Science Association. 
He had suffered from heart disease and was found 
dead in his study at Yale Divinity School, New Haven. 

TYLER-—In Tylerville, Ct., Jan. 12, of er OW Mrs. 
Melissa Usher Tyler, aged 70. Her husband, A bad 4 
liams Tyler, two sons and a daughter survive her. 
paps nl mother, she labored unselfishly for the higit 
est ideals. 








Catarrh 


Whether it is of the nose, throat, stomach, 
bowels, or more delicate organs, catarrh is 
always debilitating and should never fail of 
attention. 

It isa discharge from the mucous membrane 
when kept in a state of inflammation by an 
impure, commonly scrofulous, condition of 
the blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures all forms of catarrh, radically and per- 
manently—it removes the cause and overcomes 
all the effects. Get Hood’s. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue dressi 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. ti 


The Calendar 
to Bring Good Cheer 


and Guarantee a Happy Year 




















By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 
Full of inspiration, cheer and hope for every 
week, with blanks for recording engagements 
and also the Happy Happenings of each day. 
Balance of the second large edition received 
a few days before Christmas and offered to 
close out for 50 cts. postpaid. 
Only a few hundred left. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal iti near North Station, Boston 


Horse Hair Mattresses 





Live Horse Hair is conceded to be 
the best material for fine Bedding. 
Every Hair Mattress we sell is 
made here in our own work- 
rooms, under the most careful 
supervision and under superior 
hygienic conditions. 

Only the most expert workmen are 
employed, and every mattress is’inade 
just as well as it is possible to make it. 


For many years we have made a special study of Sanitary 
Bedding, and the results we have attained are a reatization “of 


our highest ideals. 


You can obtain this perfected Bedding of us at no greater cost than 
you might pay elsewhere for ordinary bedding. 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 














XUM 
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Young Men 
Make Money 


There is no more hon- 
orable, more educational, 
more enlarging and rel- 
atively more lucrative 
employment than repre- 
senting THe Laptes’ 
Home JourNnaAt and 
Tue SATurDAY EveEN- 
ING Post in your town 
and its vicinity. 

It is business, not “‘can- 
vassing.” It begins in 
your own home. If you 
work with us as we train, 
guide and help you it 
will lead to a larger life 
and usefulness to yourself 
and others than you now 
suppose possible. 

Write to us for full 
particulars about our 
honorable, pleasant and 
profitable plan for giving 
you a start in life. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


154-E Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Adv. 6 Series “*C” 


Plenty of Land 
Southwest 


along the 











In land of plenty 





Not as much unoccupied land as 
there was five years ago, but enough 
for your needs anyhow. 

ell me what section you are most 
interested in—either Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona or California. 


I will mail descriptive literature that will 
ed you. Gen. Colonization Agt . 
& S. F. Ry., Railway Exchange, Chicago. 














IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Calls 
Bown, FRANK A., Springdale, Wn., to Hillyard. 
Accepts. 
CooL, P. A. (M. E.), Minneapolis, Minn., to Linden 


Hills Ch., same city. Accepts. 

Day, FRED W., Oberlin Sem., to Second Ch., 
Lorain, O. 

DOLE, CHAS. J., Lexington, O., accepts call to La- 
gonda Ave. Cb., Springfield. 

FiITcH, CHAS. N., recently of Laingsburg, Mich., 
accepts call to Second Ch., Cornwall, Ct., a former 
charge. His address is W. Cornwall. 

GRAHAM, HuGH F., Ellis, Kan., to Patten, Me. 
Accepts. 

HAM, RICHARD K., Oroville, Cal., to Hassalo St. 
Ch., Portland, Ore. Accepts. 

HAMMOND, CuHaAs. L., Grafton and Shickley, Neb., 
to Fairfield. Accepts. 

LIVINGSTON, THOS., Deansboro, N. Y., to Greene. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

MCLEAN, JOHN R., Macon, Ga., to First Ch., Flor- 
ence, Ala. Accepts. 

MILLS, H. Epw., Edgewater Ch., Seattle, Wn., to 
Plymouth Ch., Spokane. Accepts. 

ROMINGER, HENRY V., Dickinson, N. D., to Hills- 
boro. Accepts. 

SAWTELL, C. C., Omaha Theo]. Sem., Omaha, Neb., 
to Beemer. Accepts, and has begun work. 

SEARLES, H. CLAY, Danby, Vt., to Winthrop, N. Y. 

SMITH, N. Fay, E. Northfield, Mass., to resume 
also the care of the church at Mt. Hermon, which 
he laid down two years ago because of ill health. 

SUTHERLAND; JOHN W., North Ch., Detroit, to 
superintendency of Cong. churches and H. M. 
work in Michigan. 

TYLER, BARRET P., Yale Sem.,to become pastor’s 
assistant, First Ch., Danbury, Ct. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

WALLAR, WM. C. A., Little Falls, Minn., to Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis. Accepts. 

WRIGHT, GEO. F., Scotland, Ct., to Grassy Hill Ch., 
Lyme. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLIN, A, E., i. Brainerd, Minn., Jan. 10. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. L. Jones, G. R. Merrill, Alex. 
Milne, J. W. Vallentine and W. C. A. Wallar. 

CONRAD, ARCTURUS Z., i. Park St. Ch., Boston, 
Jan. 18. Sermon, Dr. E. C. Moore; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. E. H. Rudd, W. O. Conrad, E. F. 
Hunt and Drs. Artbur Little, J. L. Withrow, S. L. 
Loomis, G. A. Gordon and A. H. Plumb. 

CRAWFOR», CHAS. H., i. Bloomfield, Neb., Jan. 9. 
Sermon, Rev. W. J. Turner; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. D. Stewart, J. J. Parker, G. E. Taylor, 
J. M. Kokjer and Dr. Harmon Bross. 

HUNTINGTON, CHAS. W., o. Central Ch., Toledo, O., 
Jan. 16. Sermon, Dr. D. F. Bradley; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. W. Metcalf, T. M. Higginbotham, 
C. H. Small, A. F. Skeele, C. M. Burkholder and 
E. B. Allen. 

MooRgE, JOHN K., i. Orange, Mass., Jan. 17. Ser- 
mop, Dr. F. K. Sanders; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
F. N. Merriam and C. W. Merriam. 

WYCKOFF, HERBERT J., i. S. Glastonbury, Ct., 
Jan. 17. Sermon, Dr. M. W. Jacobus; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. F. English, F. B. Bacheler, 
R. H. Potter and Dr. F. C. Porter. 


Resignations 


Bown, FRANK A., Springdale, Wn. 

FRENCH, DAvID E., Arborville, Neb. 

GLEASON, GEO. L., Riverside Ch., Haverhill, Mass., 
after 17 years’ service. Will become pastor 
emeritus. 

GOODACRE, JAS. G., Winthrop, Mass., after more 
than five years’ service. 

HALL, GEo. A., South Ch., Peabody, Mass., to take 
effect April 13, after 20 years’ service. Will rest 
and travel. 

Ham, RicHaRD K., Oroville, Cal., 
Jan. 31. 

HARPER, RICHARD H., Darlington, Okl., the work 
having been turned over to the Baptists. 

Hotp, LINCOLN A., Brodhead, Wis. 

LANGDALE, THOS. G., Epping, N. H., to take ¢ ffect 
April 1, after nearly five years’ service. 

MILLIGAN, JOHN A., Porterville, Cal., after 10 
years’ service. Will devote his time to his orange 
grove. 

MILLs, H. Epw., Edgewater Ch., Seattle, Wn. 

NEWMAN, GEO. N., Fitch Memorial Ch., Buffalo, 
WN. Y. 

NORSEN, OSCAR F., asst. pastorate First Swedish 
Ch., Worcester, Mass. He becomes editor of the 
New Eastern Weekly, a Swedish paper. 

ScuppDER, Wo. H., Park Ch., Berkeley, Cal., after 
five years’ service. 

SMITH, WESLEY W., Weybridge, Vt., to take effect 
in March. Will reside in Middlebury. 

WARREN, WM. H., secretaryship of the Mich. H. M. 
Soc. 

WILLIAMS, WM., 
Feb. 1. 

WoopwELL, GEo. M., Orono, Me., to take effect 
March 31, after a pastorate of nearly five years. 


Stated Supplies 
MURRMAN, ADAM, Oil Center, Cal., at Milbank, 
S. D., for six months. 


Continued on page 132, 


to take effect 


Mt. Carmel, Pa., to take effect 
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FEBRUARY 
CENTURY, 


Midwinter 


Fiction Number 


Eight Complete Stories 
lost of them illustrated) 



















Beginning 
“A Diplomatic 
Adventure” 

A new short novel by Dr. 


S. Weir Mitchell, author of 
“Hugh Wynne,” etc. 









Mrs. Humphry Ward’s most 
successful work 


“Fenwick’s Career” 
continued, 


Portraits of Keats 
The Government Side 
of the Railway Rate 
Question 
Lincoln the Lawyer 
Saving California’s 
Fruit Crops 
Exquisite Pictures 


in Color 
| 
ae 


Etc, Ete. 


























Shirt-Waists 


ADVANCE 


SPRING STYLES $ 1 .00 


You have a Decided Advantage in Purchas- 

ing Your Shirt-Waists from Us. Our variet 
is enormous; our styles are the newest an 
choicest; prices are based on purchases made 
before the a rise in materials. Our waists 
are made of Lawn, 
Batiste and China his Waist, $1.00 
Silk, handsomely 
trimmed with lace 
and embroidery. 
Here is a specimen 
offer: 


No. 51-NN. White 
Linnenette is used 
for making this 
French waist, and 
a oy conceit in 

—— daisy em- 
broidery supplies 
the decoration. 
Tucks are utilized 
at each side and on 
the back, and the 
short shoulder- 
yoke gives a trim 
tailored aspect 
™ lish miteine 

‘fs and a regula- 
tion detachable col- 
lar, with turn- 
overs, are pleasing 
requisites. Fancy 
pearl buttons are 
used for the closin 
at the left side o 
front, as illus 
trated. Price $1.¢ postage I5 cents. 

Remit by (adh Se po Bank Draft, or Reg- 
istered Mail; do not send stamps. In ordering 
be sure to state bust measure. 


We refund your money if you are not satisfied. 


We have other styles ranging in ue from $1.00 to 
$3. Ag a illustrated in our new Shirt-Waist Supplement— 
sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 1% Years 





No. 51-NN. 
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Personals 


BARBER, CLARENCE H., Manchester, Ct., has been 
re-lected president of the Connecticut Temper- 
ance Union. 

BroaD, Kev. and Mrs. L. P., having completed 
home missionary campaign in Aroostook County, 
Maine, and visited extensively the foreign-speak- 
ing churches of eastern Massachusetts and the 
rural missionary churches of western Massa- 
chusetts, are now in the South for their third 
home missionary campaign there. They express 
the conviction that the white masses in the 
Southern States constitute the most urgent un- 
worked field for national home missions today. 
Their permanent address is 609 Congregational 
House, Boston. 

CRANE, FRANK, pastor Union Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., has arranged an effective antiphonal ves- 
per service based on the prayers of Robert Louis 
Stevenson for self-forgetfulness, cheerfulness, 
grace, renewal of joy, favor, constancy, friends, 
gratitude, self-blame. 

DvuREN, Dea. E. F., Bangor, Me., for many years 
a valued correspondent of The Congregationalist, 
celebrated Jan. 14 his 92nd birthday. 

GODDARD, JOHN CALVIN, minister at Salisbury, 
Ct., is lecturing this winter on such subjects as 
these: The Art of Being Interesting; The Future 
of the Small Town; The Puritan, a Man of Like 
Passions with Ourselves; The Poetry of Everyday 
Life; The Modern Columbus; John Calvin, His 
Mark. 

HAYWARD, SYLVANUS, of Globe Village, Mass., 
was presented with $240 at a reception on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his coming to that 
parish. 

HiGGons, JOHN A., Central Ch., Chelsea, Mass., 
has received an increase of $500 in salary. 

HUCKEL, OLIVER, Associate Ch., Baltimore, Md., 
will deliver the Boardman lectures on Christian 
Ethics this year at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Morsk, HENRY H., at a farewell reception in First 
Ch., Milford, Ct., Jan. 11, was given $100 in gold. 


Holiday Gifts to Ministers 


ADKINS, JAS. B., Belchertown, Mass., generous 
purse. 

ALBERT, JOHN H., Faribault, Minn., Haviland 
china dinner set, dozen cut glass tumblers, china 
cabinet and sum of money. 

ARMSTRONG, Epw. P., Bay Shore, N. Y., money 
and other gifts. 

CooL, JAs. W., Bedford Park, N. Y., furniture and 
books. 

Cox, SYDNEY 4., Bethany Ch., New York, N. Y.» 
sum of money. 

RALPH, PHILIP H., Antigo, Wis., fur coat. 

WHITING, JOHN C., Claremont Park Ch., New 
York, N. Y., gold watch and household goods. 


Churches Organized 


MADISON, WIs., EAST END CH.,16 Jan. Rey. A. T. 
Reed, Pilgrim Ch., serves this body also. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 


TALLMADGE, O., Rev. P. D. Dodge. Twenty-nine 
accessions, 23 on confession; 16 were heads of 
families. New individual service, gift of two 
members, used at January communion. 

TOLEDO, O., Second. Membership, 405. The 
church has installed a new pipe organ and se- 
cured a new carpet besides making important 
repairs. Generous purse presented to Rev. C. M. 
Burkholder, pastor, and $200 added to his salary. 

WAPPING, CT., Rev. J. E. Hurlbut. Receipts 
$1,085, of which $800 spent in putting church 
edifice and parsonage in order. Benevolence, 
$243. 

WILTON, ME., First, Rev. A. C. Furbusb, has re- 
ceived during the past year 26 members, 19 on 
confession. During the present pastorate of less 
than three years membership has increased more 
than one-third. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


ANDOVER, MAss., Free Ch., Rev. F. A. Wilson. 
From estate of Mrs. Helen G. Coburn, a former 
member and lifelong friend, bequest of $10,000. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT.—By will of the late Rev. Lewis 
Grout of West Brattleboro. To the C. H. M. S., 
the A. M. A., and the free library of Brattleboro, 
$1,000 each. 

FAIRFIELD, CT., Dr. F. S. Child, well known and 
beloved in county and state, is, with Mrs. Child, 
about to accept from a parishioner the gift of a 
Mediterranean tour. 

HOPKINTON, MAss., Rev. A. F. Travis. $1,000 
from Mr. Charles B. Holman to the Woman’s 


Continued on page 133. 








Fresh Milk 
is always obtainable. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is absolutely pure cows’ milk com- 
bined wi'h the finest grade of granulated sugar. 





For sale at your grocers, Avoid unknown brands. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


re TC. 


From Chicago to 


North Pacific 


Coast Poin 


February 15 to April 7, 1906. 


The opportunity of the year to go West on low 


One-Way Colonist Excursion rates, applying to 


Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon Points. 


Buy a farm in the marvelous irrigated districts 


where crops are independent of rainfall. 


For in- 


formation write C. W. Mott, G. E.A., St. Paul, Minn. 


Double daily transcontinental service. 
18-section tourist sleeping cars. 


Pullman 
Stopovers west 


of Billings, Mont., except between Logan and 


Garrison inclusive. 


formation. 


Write 


at once for full in- 
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S 


From Chicago to Billings, Mont., $25; Helena and Butte, $30; Spokane and Ellensburg, 
$30.50; Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Ashland, Ore., and Astoria, Ore., $33. Ask about low 


rates to California points. 





Northern Pacific 
Railway 


For Rates Write A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





40-day tour to World’s C. E.;\Con- 
EUR p vention, Geneva. Several other 
low cost tours. Apply at once. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass, 





‘ig you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the sew Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books. 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 








TOURS TQ EUROPE 





By White Star and Red Star Lines, account 
Worild’s Christian Endeavor Convention 


next July in 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Five different tours, rates from $160 to 


10, in- 


cluding all expenses. Send for itineraries to 
H. N. Lathrop, Treasurer, 600 Tremont Temple, Boston 
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a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
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GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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Forty Years of Fisk: an 
Appreciation 
BY REV. H. H. PROCTOR, D. D., ATLANTA, GA. 


The war was over, and the soldier needed 
another task; the Confederacy had fallen, and 
the South was ready for reconstruction; the 
slave was manumitted, and the Negro was 
ready for the larger liberty. The campaign 
of war was to be followed by that of educa- 
tion. An intellectua), moral, social and po- 
litical evolution was imminent. At such a 
psychological moment Fisk was born. 

Two groups of men began to operate around 
Nashville at about the same time. One was 
the Kuklux Klan; the other was that band 
from the hills of New England. Both tackled 
the same problem, but with different methods. 
The method of the one was suppression, that 
of the other elevation. The Kuklux Klan has 
gone; no longer do their nightly vigils spread 
terror in the land—just enough of their dying 
embers remaining to light the torch of an in- 
cendiarist like Dixon. But that other band— 
their influence is winning every hour; and 
well has a distinguished Southern clergymen 
declared that if the spirit breathed in them ob- 
tained throughout the South and North there 
would be no race problem. 

Fisk was fortunate in the men who began 
with her and remained until death did them 
part. Foremost among these was Erastus 
Cravath, of whom Fisk is the lengthened 
shadow. Henry Bennett, Frederick Chase, 
Adam Spence did yeoman service. Helen 
Morgan alone of that group remains still at 
her post renewing her youth annually. She 
has built her life into the school as did no 
other person ever connected with it. 

Three great principles were built into this 
school. One was that on which the founda- 
tions of this universe and of this nation were 
laid, that of the equality of men, all men, the 
majority of whom are colored. Another was 
that of the salvation of the few for the sake of 
the many; in this race it is peculiarly true 
that the talented one-tenth must save the un- 
talented nine-tenths. The other was that of 
giving the colored youth the highest and best 
education possible; the upgrowth of indus- 
trial schools at a later period is the best vindi- 


WORKS WITHOUT FAITH 
Faith Came after the Works Had 
Laid the Foundation. 





A Bay State belle talks thus about cc ffee: 

“While a cffee drinker I was a sufferer 
from indigestion and intensely painful nervous 
headaches, from childhocd. 

“*Seven years ago my health gave out en- 
tirely. I grew so weak that the exertion of 
walking, if only a few feet, made it necessary 
for me to lie down. My friends thought I was 
marked for consumption—weak, thin and pale. 

“*T realized the danger I was in and tried 
faithfully to get relief from medicines, till, at 
last, after having employed all kinds of drugs, 
the doctor acknowledged that he did not be- 
lieve it was in his power to cure me. 

“While in this condition a friend induced 
me to quit coffee and try Postum Food Coffee, 
and I did so without the least hope that it 
would do me any good. I did not like it at 
first, but when it was properly made I found 
it was a most delicious and refreshing bever- 
age, I am especially fond of it served at dinner 
ice-cold, with cream. 

‘“‘In-a month’s time I began to improve, and 
inafew weeks my indigestion ceased to trouble 
me, and my headache stopped entirely. Iam 
so perfectly well now that I do not look like 
the same person, and I have so gained in flesh 
that I am 15 pounds heavier than ever before. 

“This is what Postum has done for me. I 
still use it and shall always do so.’”’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’sa reason. Read the little book, “‘ The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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cation of the wisdom of this course; for with- 
out schools like Fisk you could not provide 
teachers for schools like Tuskegee, and wives 
for husbands like Mr. Washington. 

The distinct work of Fisk is threefold. 
She transmuted the peculiar songs of this 
people into gold, using it for their betterment. 
She taught the world that the Negro can think 
as well as sing, and that there is no race in 
brain. She has established a thousand foci 
of civilization in the land; a map starred 
with Fisk alumni will reveal points of illumi- 
nation from Boston to San Antonio and from 
Oregon to Florida. Her 550 graduates run the 
gamut of all professions, such occupations as 
teaching, preaching and homebuilding prevail- 
ing. Crime is unknown in theirranks. Fiskize 
the Southern Negro, and the race problem 
from the black man’s point of view is solved. 

Let any sane man look at the audience of a 
thousand persons I stood before at Fisk the 
other night and compare them with the same 
number with which the Old Fisk School began 
Jan. 6, 1866, and say if he can that the higher 
education of the Negro is a mistake. Twenty- 
two years ago I came to this institution from 
the back woods of Tennessee, and by the grace 
of God through Fisk I am what I am. Her 
uncounted sons and daughters rise up in all 
parts of the land and call her blessed. But 
her work has just begun. 





Dr. Torrey and Dr. Cadman 


Recently a brief statement was published 
in The Congregationalist, signed by four Con- 
gregational ministers who were in England 
last summer, advising their brethren who 
were contemplating evangelistic work with 
Dr. R. A. Torrey to inform themselves concern- 
ing the character and results of his recent cam- 
paign in England. This statement has been 
described as an attack on Dr. Torrey, and the 
signers have been sharply criticized in some 
religious papers. One of those who signed 
the card was Rev. Dr. S. P. Cadman, pastor of 
Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The Church Economist asked Dr. 
Cadman to give the reasons for his caution, 
and his reply is given herewith. We have 
received letters from more than a score of 
Congregational pastors in England supporting 
his statements: 


I am, as you know, in active sympathy with 
all genuine evangelical work, but I am op- 
posed to its being used for the advocacy of 
any peculiar theological views which create 
division in the Church and excite just opposi- 
tion among thinking men everywhere. We 
are not going to win the great fight which is 
upon us by clinging to obsolete traditions 
which have been discarded by the sane, rever- 
ent and constructive scholarship of Christian- 
ity; and when these traditions, which are 


matters of private opinions, are insisted upon |: 


as dogmas necessary to salvation, I for one 
refuse to be allied with any such human per- 
versions of the divine truth. The time has 
come to calla halt upon the oft-made state- 
ment that only men who favor certain schools 
of theological thought can be used by God to 
communicate his blessings to their fellows. 
This is not Protestantism. It is at heart 
Papacy and it.denies the rights of that com- 
mon life which all believers in Jesus Christ 
enjoy, and by which they are federated to- 
gether. Such characteristics haye beset the 
work of Dr. Torrey in Great Britain, and the 
verdict upon that work is by no means an 
unmixed one. There are leading ministers of 
the gospel in Great Britain who believe that 
the work of evangelization has been retarded 
rather than helped in many influential sec- 
tions. 





Bishop Hartzell of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in charge of its African 
missions, defends the use of Chinese in South 
Africa by the mine owners, and warns the 
Liberal Ministry against interference—proph- 
esying that summary action by Great Britain 
will alienate the South African colonies. 
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After 4 Years 


Terrible Case Cured Painlessly With 
Only One Treatment of 
Pyramid. 


Free Package in Plain Wrapper Mailed to 
Every One Who Writes. 

‘*T have been a terrible sufferer of piles 
for fourteen (14) years and during all this 
time you can have an idea of how many 
kinds of medicine I tried. But I found 
no relief whatever. I felt there must be 
something that could cure me without 
having to undergo an operation which 
might kill me. 

Now, after trying but one treatment of 
your ‘Pyramids,’ I am free, free to tell 
all sufferers of this dreadful disease to 
try this medicine—the Pyramid Pile Cure, 
It will cure when all others fail. Sin- 
cerely yours, George Braneigh, Schell- 
burg, Pa.”’ 

Any one suffering from the terrible tor- 
ture, burning and itching of piles, will 
get instant relief from the treatment we 
send out free, at our own expense, in 
plain sealed package, to every one send- 
ing name and address. 

Surgical operation for piles is nerve- 
racking, cruel, and rarely a permanent 
success. Here you can get a treatment 
that is quick, easy to apply and inexpen- 
sive, and free from the publicity and 
humiliation you suffer by doctors’ exami- 
nation. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is made in the form 
of ‘‘easy to use’’ suppositories. The 
coming of a cure is felt the moment you 
begin to use it, and your suffering ends. 

Send your name and address at once to 
Pyramid Drug Co., 11557 Pyramid Build- 
ing, Marshall, Mich., and get, by return 
mail, the treatment we will send you 
free, in plain, sealed wrapper. 

After seeing for yourself what it can 
do, you can get a regular, full size pack- 
age of Pyramid Pile Cure from any drug- 
gist at 50 cents each or, on receipt of 
price, we will mail you same ourselves 
if he should not have it. 


P{OUPING-UOUG LY 


CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Care without Internal Medicine. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
Has also been found to be of great relief in cases of 
Bronchitis, Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 


W. EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 
ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 
EB. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. ¥o 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every packages 








GLUTE Pel 
DYSPEPSIA, 
SPECIAL. D iC FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 
Unlike all otlfér Ask Grocers. 
'@ For mpl& write 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churckes are carefully described and the reasors 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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In and Around Boston 


A New Church Organization 


The Broadway Church, Somervilie, Rev. C. 
L. Noyes, pastor, has adopted a new constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the purpose of including 
in its membership with limited privileges per- 
sons who do not profess to be disciples of 
Christ, or do not wish to make a public pro- 
fession. Its members are divided into two 
classes, to be known as regular and secular. 
The regulars assume the responsibility which 
belongs usually to members of Congregational 
churches. The seculars can vote for all offi- 
cers, though these cannot be elested unless 
they receive a maj rity of the votes of the reg- 
ulars. The seculars have an equal voice with 
the regulars in what are called the secular af- 
fairs of the church. The intent of this new 
organization is to include in one incorporated 
body both church and parish as formerly con- 
stituted. It has been approved as legal by 
competent authorities. Its working will be 
watched with much interest, as it is an eccle- 
siastical innovation of greater significance 
than was the old Halfway Covenant. It 
raises important questions as to the meaning 
and value of the church covenant and as to 
the relation to the churches at large of those 
admitted to fellowship as secular members. 
The discussion of these questions may per- 
haps better be deferred till the experiment is 
in working order and producing results. 


Sunday School Extension Courses 


The January Thursday afternoon lectures 
on the public ministry of Christ were admira- 
bly planned and have been successful beyond 
expectation. They are held at 4 p. Mm. in the 
Jacob Sleeper Hall of Boston University, 
which has been filled with Sunday school 
teachers at each lecture. Prof. H. T. Fowler 
of Brown University on Jan. 6 spoke on Con- 
ditions Confronting Christ at His Coming, Dr. 
F. K. Sanders Jan. 13 on The Plan of Christ’s 
Ministry, and last week Mr. Charles G. Trum- 
bull, editor of the Sunday School Times, ex- 
hibited with the stereopticon a series of excel- 
lent pictures of scenes of Christ’s ministry, 
with a suggestive talk interpreting sayings of 
Christ in connection with the places where 
they were spoken. The course concludes this 








THE LITTLE WIDOW 


A Mighty Good Sort of Neighbor 
to Have. 


** A little widow, a neighbor of mine, per- 
suaded me to try Grape-Nuts when my stom- 
ach was so weak that it would not retain food 
of any other kind,” writes a grateful woman, 
from San Bernardino Co., Cal. 

**T had been ill and confined to my bed with 
fever and nervous prostration for three long 
months after the birth of my second boy. We 
were in despair until the little widow’s advice 
brought relief. 

**T liked Grape-Nuts food from the begin- 
ning, and in an incredibly short time it gave 
me such strength that I was able to leave my 
bed and enjoy my three good mealsaday. In 
2 months my weight increased from 95 to 113 
pounds, my nerves had steadied down and I 
felt ready for anything. My neighbors were 
amazed to see me gain so rapidly and still 
more so when they heard that Grape-Nuts 
alone had brought the change. 

““My 4 year-old boy had eczema, very bad, 
last spring and lost his appetite entirely, which 
made him cross and peevish. I put him on a 
diet of Grape-Nuts, which he relished at once. 
He improved from the begin: \ng, the eczema 
disappeared and now he is fat and rosy, with 
a delightfully soft, clear skin. The Grape- 
Nuts diet did it. I will willingly answer all 
inquiries.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“*The Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. 
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week witha lecture by Prof. M. D. Buell on The 
Parposes and Spirit of Christ’s Ministry. 

This course is to be followed by others ar- 
ranged by Rev. J. D. Pickles, a secretary of 
the Massachusetts Sunday School Association. 
These opportunities for teachers are increas- 
ingly appreciated, as the large attendance 
proves, and their effect will be seen in im- 
proved teaching in many Sunday schools in 
and about Boston. 


The Old South’s Handsome Gift to the Board 


The collection for foreign missions at the 
Old South Church this year approximates 
$11,000. Supplementing the admirable ad- 
dresses given to the supporting constituency 
by Secretaries Barton and Patton of the Amer- 
ican Board and by President Bliss of the 
Syrian College at Beirut, Dr. Gordon preached 
last Sunday on the new appeal for foreign 
missions with the unprecedented result above 
mentioned. He besought his hearers to rally 
to foreign missions conceived as an exporta- 
tion of the best elements of our civilization for 
the service of humanity in a spirit of love. To 
furnish the humanity of the Orient with ideals 
of cleanliness; to put at its service the fruits 
of applied science, industrial and medical; to 
create a reverence for womanhood; and to sup- 
plement, transfuse and magnify their ancient 
faiths with the spirit of Christ—these were the 
motives of the new appeal on which he dwelt. 


The Recent Simultanesus Campaign 


While those most interested in the recent 
union evangelistic campaigns are conservative 
in their statistical estimates of results, the 
general committee having charge of the meet- 
ings in three districts, comprising twelve 
churches, has put on record its gratification 
with the genuine work accomplished. ‘‘ The 
wisdom, the sanity, the ability and the earnest- 
ness”? with which the work was conducted 
are commended, and the Presbyterian General 
Assembly’s Evangelistic Committee receives 
kindest thanks for its aid and co-operation. 


Annual Meeting of the Congregational Ciub 


The Congregational Club last Monday even- 
ing took account of the year just closed, paid’ 
tribute to the five members who had passed 
away, learned of an increase of members from 
415 to 422, decided not to have any alcoholic 
flavoring in any of the viands served to the 
club, listened to an interesting report from 
Frank Gaylord Cook of the outlook commit- 
tee, and elected Samuel Usher president for the 
ensuing year. 

The literary feature of the evening was the 
graceful and finished address of Rev. George T. 
Smart, Ph. D., of Newton Highlands, on Our 
Awakening 3thetic Sense and Some of Its 
Implications. 





Viewpoints 


Another financial magnate stricken with 
loss of memory and dumbness. There is a 
great chance for a specialist in the cure of 
amnesia or aphasia millionarica.—New York 
Evening Post. 

If Mr. Rogers’s refusal to answer the ques- 
tions put to him by the Special Commissioner 
of Missouri is not necessary, it is unwise. 
For it tends to confirm the existing public 
impression that the Standard Oil Company is 
a concern devoted to the attainment of unlaw- 
ful ends by secret, dark and midnight ways. 
If Mr. Rogers’s refusal is necessary, then it 
must create an exceedingly strong impression 
that the case of the State of Missouri against 
the Trust is well founded. Each horn of the 
dilemma is sharp and has its special dissom- 
forts for Mr. Rogers.—New York Times. 





Quaker statistics are so unsystematically 
gathered in this country that the American 
Friend cannot tell by study of reports whether 
there has been a gain of 527 adherents or 1,454 
members during 1905. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose, 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion; it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges ; they are com- 
posed of the finest powdered Willow char- 
coal and other harmless antiseptics in 
tablet form or rather in the form of large 
——— tasting lozenges, the charcoal 

eing mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a bex at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 


FOR TWENTIETH CENTURY 
YOUNC PEOPLE 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 
By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A BOOK FOR ALL 
WHO want TO LIVE 
IN THE STRENGTH 
and by THE STAND- 
ARDS OF CHRIST 











Tested in a Vermont Church 


“My Endeavor Society has been using for several 
months Steps Christward in connection with its 
regular weekly meeting. The Society is composed 
almost exclusively of high school boys and girls, 
and the problem has been to secure their interested 
participation in the meeting. I tried various de- 
vices, but the adoption of the little book has proved 
most successful of all. Most of the members pur- 
chased each a book and were interested in read- 
ing it from the start. Sections of chapters for 
talking over together in the meeting, with ques- 
tions based upon the text, prepared by the leader, 
were given out in advance. We haven’t had one 
perfunctory, unedifying meeting, and several times 
the enthusiasm of conference has taken us over the 
hour, boys and girls who before couldn’t think of 
anything to say not finding time enough to say all 
they wished.” M. 

Single copies, bound prettily in red and 
gold, 75 cents net; in paper, 30 cents. 
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FG Slattery Qo. 


ARE NOW SHOWING 


NEW IMPORTATIONS 


AND AN ATTRACTIVE COLLECTION OF SPRING NOVELTIES 
FOR SOUTHERN TRAVEL 


Linen and Lawn Shirt Waists 
Hand Embroidered Wash Waists 
Hand Embroidered Net Waists 
® New Designs in Silk Waists 


oe 
Y LINEN SUITS SERGE SUITS 
TRAVELING COATS SEPARATE SKIRTS 


oe 


ALSO BARGAINS IN FINE FURS 


Russian and Hudson Bay Sable, Ermine, Chinchilla and Mink Sets 
of exceptionally fine quality now offered at very reduced prices. 
White Alaska Fox Set. Was 150.00 . . . Reduced to 85.00 
White Alaska Fox Set. Was 95.00 . . . Reduced to 65.00 
Black Marten Scarfs. Were 37.50 to 55.00. Now 25.00 to 40.00 


Fine Mink Stoles. Were 35.00 to 65.00 . Now 25.00 to 45.00 


FUR-LINED COATS 


Made in fine Austrian Broadcloths, colorings black, brown, tan, gray and 
white trimmed with mink, lynx, beaver, Persian, otter and fox collars 
and cuffs, lined with Siberian squirrel, mink, sable paws and ermine. 


Were 125.00 . Now 75.00 
Were 165.00 Ue ee a 
Were 175.00 Pe eee ete eo 

. Now 150.00 


Were 215.00 


154 and 155 Tremont Street, Boston 

















